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Emergency Help for Hogs 


A Statement by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
in an Address at the Century of Progress, Chicago, August 18 


AM announcing today to the people of the corn 

belt an emergency hog adjustment program. It 
is a plan which arose from the grass roots, and which 
is backed by most of the leading farmers of the 
corn belt. I am confident it will have a favorable 
effect on hog prices during the next nine months. 
And because hog prices today are relatively lower 
than almost any other farm product, I am willing to 
give the scheme a trial. 

I know, however, that the plan is temporary in 
nature, and that it must be backed by a long-time 
program—something on which no two persons are as 
yet fully agreed. But first let me describe the short- 
time program agreed to by representatives of nearly 
all elements in the hog business. 

The program is to buy from farmers enough pigs 
or light hogs and enough sows due to farrow this fall 
to remove from fall and winter market supplies be- 
tween 600,000,000 and 700,000,000 pounds of hogs, 
live weight. The total reduction in tonnage for the 
1933-34 marketing season, as a result of this emer- 
gency program, may amount to 1,800,000,000 pounds. 
The total is about 16 per cent of the hog tonnage 
normally marketed. If past experience is a guide, a 
reduction of 15 or 16 per cent in market supplies 
should increase hog prices for the season from 25 to 
30 per cent. 


“YXHE prices paid for pigs and sows will, I believe, 

be sufficient to warrant the cooperation of hog 
producers. These animals will be processed in the 
usual manner, but the edible portion will be kept out 
of the normal channels of trade. This pork will be 
available to relief agencies for consumption by fami- 
lies in need, and possibly to some extent may be used 
in the export market. The inedible portions will be so 
handled as not to interfere with the market for this 
type of product. 

To procure funds, it will be necessary to levy a 
processing tax on hogs sufficient to bring in about 
$55,000,000. A tax of considerably less than a cent a 
pound would accomplish this purpose, but it is impos- 
sible to state the figure now with exactness. It will 
be necessary to purchase from farmers about 1,000,000 
sows due to farrow this fall, and about 4,000,000 pigs 
or light hogs from 25 to 100 pounds. The sows niust 
weigh a minimum of 275 pounds. It is expected to pay 
for sows a bonus of $4 a head, plus the regular market 
price of packing sows at their full weight the day 
marketed. For pigs and light hogs under 100 pounds, 
from 6 to 914 cents a pound will be paid, the price 
being graduated according to weight, with the higher 
prices per pound being paid for the lighter pigs. 

The purchase of sows and pigs will be handled by 
specified processors on the usual cash to seller basis 
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for the account of the Department of Agriculture. We 
shall contract with properly qualified processors for 
the purchase of an allotted portion of the total tonnage 
desired. The processors will slaughter and process 
the hogs, subject to ante-mortem examination by fed- 
eral inspectors. The product will then be held in 
storage or disposed of for us by processors as we may 
direct. Processors will be reimbursed for out-of- 
pocket cost of processing upon presentation of de- 
tailed, itemized statements, and upon the basis of per 
unit charges agreed upon in advance. 

The necessity for haste will be understood by the 
corn belt. We must make the purchases before more 
weight is added to spring pigs, and before farrowing 
begins. In regions where drouth has left a feed 
shortage, and where farmers are compelled to market 
unfinished stuff at a sacrifice, we can perhaps offer 
some help. But above all is the necessity for speed in 
bolstering the purchasing power of the corn belt. 


HE farm price of hogs is still only half of the fair 

exchange value. The emergency program will 
add income in two ways: First, by the purchase of 
sows and light pigs at a price above the prevailing 
market; second, as a result of reduced supply, by 
higher prices likely to be paid for hogs marketed in 
a normal manner during the next eight or nine months. 

I am not worried about this emergency program, 
but I am concerned, frankly, lest the corn belt 
should fail to recognize how really dangerous this 
program can be unless it is tied up closely to a long- 
time program. 

Unless emergency action to reduce hog tonnage 
is followed immediately by a substantial reduction in 
corn acreage and production in 1934, as well as by a 
material decrease in the number of sows farrowing in 
the spring of 1934, I, for one, could not accept it. The 
after-effects, otherwise, would be disastrous to hog 
prices during the 1934-35 season and for some time 
thereafter. An artificial increase in hog prices, unless 
accompanied by a substantial advance in corn prices, 
would probably lead to expansion in the 1934 spring 
pig crop. 

Corn belt farmers are sufficiently aware of the 
need for this emergency hog program, I believe, to 
require only a straightforward explanation of the 
program itself, by every medium of communication 
possible. The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion will distribute information on it within the next 
few days. 

I hope we may go forward with the emergency 
program at once, and with complete success, but I 
also shall insist on reminding the corn belt that such 
a program will in the end bring disaster unless it is 
coupled with a soundly conceived long time effort. 
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-\ BUY THE TIRE 
THAT FARMERS FAVOR 





i mileage 


.. safety 


.. value 





WE DO OUR PART 








BUY NOW BEFORE PRICES GO UP 


*5.55 


4.75-20 


*7.00 





- price 


..2ood looks 


4.50-20 


*6.00 


5.00-19 


*7.20 





.. lifetime 


*6.30 


5.00-20 


°7.45 





guaran tee 


RICES are march- 


ing up. But if you 


4.75-19 


*6.70 


30x 3% 


*5.15 








act in time you ean 


still buy Goodyears 





ALL FULL OVERSIZE 
Other sizes priced proportionately low 











at prices shown here 


—and most of them are lower than they were last fall. 


Look at this new 1933 Goodyear Pathfinder. With FULL 
CENTER TRACTION, 20% 
stouter Supertwist Cord body, it turns in more miles, more 


blowout protection, more safety, than you could get from 


thicker non-skid tread, and 


any tire costing four times as much a few years ago. 


Now is certainly the time to replace worn, dangerous tires 
with Pathfinders all around. No one ean guarantee how long 
today’s still low prices can last. The nearest Goodyear Dealer 


has your size. Be sure to get Goodyear quality tubes, too. 


AUTO, TRUCK and TRACTOR TIRES 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Recover Harness, Tools, Oil 

A truck load of stolen harness, 
saddles, machinery, mail boxes, rope 
and other equipment used on the 
farm was recovered in Sac county, 
lowa, early in July, when Sheriff W. 
J. Stuart arrested Earl Olmstead. 
Because Olmstead, who had long 
posed as an auctioneer and second- 
hand dealer, could not explain satis- 
factorily where he got all the loot 
found on his place, he was lodged in 
jail, and finally confessed to a Ca- 
reer of stealing, and as 





Watch Out Here! 

We have been advised that a man 
has been working a racket in cen- 
tral Iowa that has cost some farm. 
ers money. This fellow, who is a 
good talker, calls on owners of indi 
vidual lighting plants and pretends 
to be a service man. He looks over 
a battery set and then offers to sel] 
new batteries at a bargain. In sey 
eral cases he has collected money 
for batteries which were to be nt 
from the factory in a few days. This 

so-called agent hired a 





a result he is now serv- 
ing a term in the Fort 
Madison prison. 
Trouble for Olmstead 
started when one of our 
Service Bureau mem- 
bers, D. W. Daniels, 
who lives south of Sac 
City, was robbed of ten 
five-gaJllon cans of oil 
used for cooking. Dan- 
iels had been watching 
Olmstead for some time 
and wondered where he 
got all of the different 
things he had for sale. 
On discovering his loss 
of cooking oil, he imme- 
diately got in touch 
with the sheriff and 








young fellow to drive 
for him, and instructed 
the driver to call at the 
freight house for th. 
batteries and deliver 
them. 

The day the batteries 
were due, the young 
man called, but noth 
ing had come, so he 
hunted up the man who 
had hired him, only to 
find the fellow had left 
his rooming-house in 
Des Moines without no- 
tice. The driver failed 
to collect his week's 
pay. 

We understand that 
the agent collected a 








told him his suspicions. 

The sheriff went to 
Early, where Olmstead 
lived, to investigate. Olmstead was 
not at home that day, according to 
his wife, but the sheriff secured per- 
mission to search the barn, and the 
loot he saw convinced him something 
was wrong. The officers secured the 
necessary papers to seize the cache, 
and went back with a truck. As they 
were loading up the articles, Olm- 
stead drove in, and started to pro- 
test. Sheriff Stuart soon quieted him 
by advising him he was to go along 
with the load, and placed him in the 
county jail. A confession followed, 
and Judge R. L. McCord sent Olm- 
stead to Fort Madison for five years. 

As soon as the news was circulated 
about the country, farmers from sur- 
rounding counties called at the sher- 
iff’s office and found a lot of their 
recently stolen property. One farme1 
found two sets of harness, and others 
identified stump pullers, blacksmith 


ools and several guns. 


Because of the good work done by 
Daniels, who had Service Burean 
igns on his property at the time of 
tl theft of the cooking oil, he has 


been paid a reward by the Service 


Bureau. Daniels raises popcorn, and 

1d just boug!l cooking oil to re 
é to ow of popeorn stands 
Far in Buena Vista, Sac and 
Carroil counti may be glad that 
Daniels rounded up this thief foi 
the thu opping further raids. 

The Culling Racket 
Q 

Reperts coming to us indicate that 
the annual culling racket is being 
pulled in several neighborhoods late- 
ly Here’s what happens One 0! 


two men will drive in, tell the farmei 
t 


they represent a hatchery near bj 


and say they are out checking flocks 
tor the coming yea They will cull 

flock fre i al If permit 
ted to cull, they help themselves to 
the best of the chickens 


So far as representing the hatch- 


v is concerned, they are merely 
using the name to gain entrance to 
the farm. We have checked with the 
hatcheri« whose names were used, 
and they have no one out at this time. 


It’s just a graft in order to gain entry 
; 


into the henhot o these men can 





eet good pou a low price. 

If any one calls on you, claiming 
to represent a hatchery, ask him to 
prove his clair If he can not, call 


the sheriff 


lot of cash from farm- 


Daniels knows his oil. ers, but gave no re 


ceipts or copies of or- 
ders. He is supposed to have come 
from Nebraska, and claimed he was 
a factory repair man for a popular 
light plant. He is about forty urs 
old, medium height, and rather heavy 
set. If he calls on you, be careful 





No Cost to You 
Officials in charge of the w 
allotment plan and the federal farm 

loan organizations report that 
instances have been called ti 
attention where some outside! 
started a racket to help farm: 
the benefits provided under t! i 
It is not necessary to empl I 
one to get assistance in eith« 
those in charge state. Und 
wheat allotment plan, youl ty 
agricultural agent or the count I 
mittee of farmers is prepared pD 
you without charge. In r t 
farm loans, the secretary-t 
of the local farm loan as 
will render all assistance ni‘ 
and his fees are set by law 
An application for a fa 
bank first mortgage loan in 
fee of $5, which is deducted f 
commission if the loan is 
ee of $10 is charged for ap 
a land bank loan A fee 
charged to cover handling 
cation for a commissioner’s | 
If any of our readers knovy 
self-appointed assistants 
trying to get extra fees fol 
these applications, we will a} 
being informed of the deals 


Tuition Allowance Cul 


At the recent session of t 


legislature a change was |! 
the allowance for tuition fot 
ance at high school. Acco 
the new law, a student wh 
to enter a high school, but w 
in a school district in whi 
is no such school, may atte 
school in a neighboring dist 
his tuition, up to a maximu 
a month, will be paid by 


district Anv fees above t 
named are to be paid by 
dent or his parents. Last 


amount allowable in such ca 
$12 a month. 

We print this explanatio1 
request of several of our read 
have been doubtful about the 
of the law. 
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F ewer Hogs and More Money 


Corn Belt Committee Presents Emergency Hog Plan 


duction for the next twelve months by 

two billion pounds.’’ That is the pro- 
gram the national corn-hog committee came 
to Washington to put across. 

Why two billion pounds? 

The committee found that the increase in 
production for the next twelve months, based 
on surveys of spring farrowed pigs and sows 
bred for fall farrowing, would amount to 
700,000,000 pounds over the 
last twelve months. It found 
also that exports had gone 
down 500,000,000 pounds in 
the last year, and were still 
declining. 

Just to hold things even, 
therefore, a eut of 1,200,- 
000,000 pounds seemed de- 
sirable. But a eut of that 
much would only leave the 
hog farmer where he has 

H. A. Wallace been for the last twelve 

months. 

To get a net reduction, further euts would 
be necessary. The committee therefore set 
2,000,000,000 pounds as a mark to shoot at. 

This program had been worked out at the 
Chicago meeting by the committee of twenty- 
five named at the Des Moines meeting, July 
18. Before that, of course, farmers of each 
of the ten corn belt states had discussed the 
situation in state meetings which named dele- 
vates for the Des Moines eonference. 

The executive committee of five—Roswell 
Garst and Ralph Moyer, of Iowa; Earl Smith 
and C. V. Gregory, of Illinois, and E. A. 
O'Neil, of Alabama—brought the recommend- 
ations down to Washington. 


W iinetion for the D. C.—‘Cut hog pro- 





Text of Recommendations 


These recommendations provide for : 

1. Eneouraging the marketing of 4,000,000 
pigs before October 1, by offering the follow- 
ing Chieago prices : 


2) to 40 pound..............c00 $9.00 per ewt. 

L to GO POUR... ccesernnese 8.50 per ewt. 
Ol to 60 pounds... 8.00 per ewt. 
Ol to “Fir ONO .n. ccccscticssnes 7.50 per ewt. 
‘1 to 80 pounds... 7.00 per ewt. 
81 to 90 pounds... 6.50 per ewt. 
‘1 to 100 pounds... 6.00 per ewt. 


2. Eneouraging the marketing of 1,000,000 
pizgev sows, above 275 pounds, before October 
1, by offering a premium of $4 per head plus 
the removal of the usual dockage. 

The resulting meat products from the best 
of these animals to be sold at moderate prices 
to relief agencies, under definite agreement 
that the normal purchases of meat ‘by these 

‘neies will not be reduced. 

The balance of the meat to be tanked. 

To pay losses involved, a light tax to be 
put on hogs, beginning October 1, with most 
o! the tax being collected on hogs over 235 
pounds (exeluding packing sows). 

The de tailed reasons of the committee for 
these recommendations are worth reading. 
(he report stated: 

“We find very definite and substantial 
increases in the production of hogs, both as 
to numbers and tonnage, taking place, while 
at the same time a substantial decrease in 
normal outlets, both in the export and domes- 
ue markets, obtains. If such a condition is 








to be met, it necessarily calls for what ordi- 
narily might be termed drastic measures. 

‘‘To be more specific, economists of the 
Department of Agriculture advised that the 
increase in pigs farrowed and to be farrowed 
during 1933 will be approximately 7 per cent 
greater than the farrowings of 1932. In terms 
of tonnage, this increase would amount to 
approximately 700,000,000 pounds of live- 
weight pork. 

‘*We are also informed that the decrease 
in normal exports amounts to approximately 
500,000,000 pounds. Taken together, this pre- 
sents a problem of removing, at the earliest 
possible time and in the most economical way, 
approximately 1,200,000,000 pounds of pork 
production. In addition, some further redue- 
tion appears to be essential if we are to have a 
substantial raise in the price of hogs. The 
enormous increase in production, coupled with 








Help for Hogs 


The administration is apparently anx- 
ious to accept the emergency hog pro- 
gram prepared by the corn-hog commit- 
tee of twenty-five, representing corn 
and hog producers of ten middle-west- 
ern states. 

As we go to press, however, final 
arrangements for adoption of the plan 
are being delayed by difficulties in the 
making of proper arrangements with 
packers for handling these light pigs 
and piggy sows. 

As soon as these difficulties with the 
packers are cleared up, farmers may 
expect an official announcement from 
the secretary of agriculture showing: 

1. Prices to be paid for pigs of dif- 
ferent weights. 

2. Bonus and weight limits on piggy 
sows. 

3. Date upon which purchases will 
begin. 

Do not send your sows and pigs to 
market with the expectation of getting 
these premiums until the official an- 
nouncement is made. 








a decrease in normal market channels, has 
resulted in holding the price of hogs to ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the pre-war parity 
price-level.’’ 

Of the possible results of the program, the 
committee said : 

‘This should result in a very substantial 
improvement in the price of hogs over and 
above the present price levels, plus any nec- 
essary processing taxes that it may be nee- 
essary to levy according to the recommenda- 
tions herewith submitted. In addition, this 
program will provide very substantial and 
necessary cash for the present owners of 
millions of pigs and brood sows, who are in 
distressed areas where drouth and insect pests 
have destroyed necessary food, thus giving 
to the farmers engaged actively in the hog 
producing and feeding industry very substan- 
tial benefits.’’ 


The committee also made it plain that this 
was an emergency program that must be fol- 
lowed at an early date by a permanent pro- 
gram dealing with the corn and hog situation. 
It said: 

‘In making these recommendations, the 
committee is fully aware of its temporary 
character, and they are being made only to 
meet the present emergency. They will be 
followed, not later than October 1, by recom- 
mendations of a much more permanent, and, 
we believe, effective character, with the one 
purpose in mind of getting corn and hogs 
into a parity price relationship and keeping 
them on such a basis.’’ 

Dr. A. G. Black, head of the production 
division in corn and hogs, acted as chairman 
at the hearing. Chester C. Davis, director of 
production, and Guy C. Shepard, chief of 
the meat processing section, assisted in work- 
ing out the detailed way in which the farm 
recommendations were to be carried out 


The Permanent Program 


What sort of a plan will be brought forward 
when the permanent program is presented in 
September? Indications are that the farm 
committee will recommend an early sign-up 
on corn acreage reduction for 1934. 

If farmers agree to a 20 per cent eut in 
corn acreage for next year, and if the eon- 
tracts are signed this fall, there would be a 
marked strengthening of corn prices by the 
time the 1933 crop was harvested, prices 
would be sustained during 1934, and the dan- 
ger of converting a lot of cheap corn into 
cheap hogs in the winter of 1934-35 would 
be averted. 

Hog feeders are becoming converted to this 
acreage reduction program because they see 
that removing five million head of hogs would 
necessarily reduce the consumption of corn. 
Furthermore, a failure to limit corn produe- 
tion would inevitably bring a flood of cheap 
corn, which always means cheap hogs a little 
later. 

Additional backing for the 
recommendations was provided when pledges 
of support for an emergency hog adjust- 
ment program were given before the con- 
ference in individual statements by S. S. 
MeCloskey, of Washington, D. C., 
tional Grange; E. E. Ken- 
nedy, of Kankakee, Ill., for 
the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of 
America; Charles E. Hearst, 
of Des Moines, for the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation ; 
A. Sykes, of Ida Grove, 
lowa, for the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion; A. H. Baker, of South 

Joseph, Mo., for the Na- 

tional Livestock Exchange; A. G. Black 
C. B. Crandall, South St. 
Paul, Minn., Central Cooperative Livestock 
Commission Association; Thomas E. Wilson, 
Chicago, Ill., Institute of American’ Meat 
Packers; J. H. Mercer, of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association, Topeka, Kan.; Charles A. 
Ewing, National Livestock Marketing <Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Il.; George R. Collett, Amer 
ican Stockyards Association, Kansas City, 
Mo.. and John B. Gage, United States Live 
stock Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


emergency 


for the Na- 
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EDITORIALS 


FARMER writes in 
to reprove us and 
to exhort us. He says: 
‘*Tt is immoral and wick- 
ed to urge people to plow 


Which Comes 
First—a Pig 
Or a Boy? 


under cotton when many are without proper 
clothes. It’s even more wicked to bribe farm- 
ers not to grow wheat and corn when many 
people are hungry. This talk of paying pre- 
miums on little pigs is something else that 
ought to be stopped. Slaughter a pig under 
sixty pounds, and it is worth hardly any- 
thing, for you get very little meat. Let the 
pig be fed until it is a fair weight, and can 
make food for the hungry.’’ 

And then he goes on: 

‘You people ought to do something about 
hog prices. I don’t see how I and my family 
ean keep going unless we can get more for 
our hogs.’’ 

He can’t have it both ways. 

Kither it is immoral and wicked to reduce 
the supply of pigs, corn and wheat, and so 
raise the prices of these products, or it is 
immoral and wicked to let farm people go 
without proper income because we won't face 
the fact of surplus production. 

Whieh ranks higher—a farm family or 
a pig? 
Wallaces’ 


puts the farm family first. 


Farmer and Towa Homestead 

Sinee, to provide 
family, we have to 
| 


a fair income for ft] farm 
eut down produetion of corn, hogs and wheat, 
we're for cutting down 

svmpathize with the feel- 


Of course, we can 
ing of our correspondent. Like most farmers 
he is a ereative worker. An ear of eorn, a 
fat shoat, are not just eommodities to him 


They are the produet of his skill and a svml 


The bo 
of the generosity of nature. He wants to feel 
that they will be used to satisfy human wants 


But the hard facts 
are that in an economie order like ours it 


So they should be used. 


doesn’t pay anybody to produce more than 
the market wants. It doesn’t pay the farmer. 
That’s plain. But neither does it do any good 
to the unemploved worker in the city. 

In fact, so long as the farmer produces too 
much, just so long will the city worker be un- 
employed. Unless farm income reaches a 
point where city factories will be working to 
supply farm demands, many city workers 
won’t be paid and won’t be able to buy ade- 
quate amounts of even cheap food. 

The bigger the piles of cheap corn on Towa 
farms, the longer the bread lines in New York. 
That’s the way it works. 

The farmer must also remember that a few 
vears ago he was producing food not only for 
employed workers in the United States, but 
also for a great many in Europe. Those Euro- 
pean buyers won't or can’t buy American 
food any more 

Unless the farmer ean arrange to have the 
American stomach expanded about 20 per 
cent, the food supplies he used to produce can 
not be consumed in this country even with 
complete re-employment and high wages. 

It is a practical problem. Raise more than 
the market can absorb and you hurt both the 
producer and consumer. 
in that 

But there is a moral issue, too. Those farm- 


There ’s no sense 


ers who think an ear of corn or a shoat is 
more sacred and more to be considered than 
a farm boy or girl have a queer seale of 
values. Yet those who would rather keep farm 
income low than destroy surplus food or re 
fuse to produce surplus food, are putting 
corn and hogs first and people second. 

We insist that the first duty of an Ameri- 
ean farmer is to follow the course of action 
that will give his family a comfortable living, 
and that will aid in national recovery. Ad- 
justing production to demand will do both 
Refusing to adjust production to demand will 
keep the farmer and the nation poor. 

Which is the more important—a pig or a 





boy? That is the issue. To us, it seems both 
wicked and blind for any farmer even to sug- 
gest that it is more important to raise a few 
more bushels of corn and a few more pigs, 
than it is to see that his wife and children 
get the comfortable living they are entitled to. 


HEAT allotment 


and 


Study 
The Wheat 
Contract 


applications 
wheat contracts are now 
available for study by 
farmers. County agents 
have these on hand. Also available soon will 
be pamphlets answering officially hundreds 
of questions farmers are apt to ask about the 
operation of the plan. 

Get these contract blanks and study them, 
whether vou are a wheat grower or not. They 
vive a clue as to the probable direction of 
other efforts at erop adjustment. 

Note particularly the 
landlord-tenant relationship. The contract 
must be signed by both landlord and tenant. 
If there 


provisions about 


The obligation runs with the land. 
is a change of tenant or ownership the second 
year, the provisions must still be observed 
Note also that if the tenant has a cash lease, 
he gets all the allotment payments unless 
some special provision to eover this is In 
eluded. On a share lease, the allotment pay- 
ments are divided just as the wheat itself is 


diy ided. 


What can the contracted acreage (the land 
taken out of wheat produetion) be used for? 
The contract itself says: ‘‘The contracted 
acreage of 1954 and 1935 shall not be used 
for the production of any nationally produced 


agricultural product for sale, but may be used 


as follows: Summer fallowed; planted to 
soil-improving or erosion-preventing crops, 
or to food crops for home consumption on 
this farm, or to feed crops for the production 
of livestock (or livestock products) for home 
consumption on this farm.’’ 

One of the things farmers will have to do 
as they go ahead with this plan is to figure 
out the best ways to comply with this provi- 


sion. Taking land out of production will 
satisfv the contract, but from the farmer’s 
standpoint that is not enough. The land 


taken out of crop production should be han- 
dled so as to stop soil erosion, build up fer 
tility and improve the ultimate value of the 


farm. 


ILL the 
erower make more 
by signing the 


What the wheat 
Wheat Signer 


Will Get 


money 
reduction contract or by 
staving out? <A good 
many are trying to get the answer to that 
figured up. 

Most farmers agree that the terrifie stocks 
of wheat on hand and the small export trade 
make low prices inevitable if we do not have 
acreage reduction. They want to help to raise 
wheat prices, but they also want to be sure 
that they, personally, won't lose by so helping 

Let’s take a specific case and figure it out. 
Suppose John Jones had 100 acres in wheat, 
producing 20 bushels to the acre for the aver 
age of 1930-31-32 

He signs a contract agreeing to raise not 
more than 80 acres for 1954 and 1935, if the 
secretary of agriculture so requires. He may 
be permitted to raise more than that, but let’s 
use the minimum figure. 

What does Jones get out of it? 
with, he is paid an allotment bonus of 28 
cents a bushel on 54 per cent of his 1930-31-32 
production, or on 1,080 bushels. That comes 
to $302.40. Two-thirds of that will be paid 
this fall; one-third next spring. 

In 1934, he will be paid parity price on 
1,080 bushels. If the average price on the 
farm is 60 cents, and the parity price is $1 (it 


To begin 





may be more, but can not be less than 88.4 
cents), he will get an allotment bonus of 40 
cents a bushel, or $412. That means that fo: 
1933 and 1934, his extra payments will tota! 
over $700, while for the 1934 crop sold on the 
market he will get $900. 

What if he stays out and grows 100 acres 
of wheat, as usual. Then he will sell his 2,000 
bushels at the 60-cent price, and get a total 
of $1,200. Compare this with the bonus ot 
$700 and the market total of $900 secured 
if he signs. There is a margin here of $40) 
for signing the contraet. 

The uncertain point is what the market 
price will be next vear. If a farmer believes 
wheat on the farm will sell for $1 a bushel! 
next vear, he may figure on a total of $2,000 
for his crop. 

Yet this vear, with the smallest wheat erop 
in years, wheat on the farm only hit $1 a 
bushel for a few days. With a normal ero 
even with some acreage reduction, and deelin- 
ing export sales, is there any prospect of 
price like that for 1934? Inflation migiit 
push up the price on wheat, but if it does, t] 
parity price will be pushed up too, so th 
the contract signer will have the same relat 
advantage. 

It comes to this: 
ble on the price next year, or would he rat} 
(88.4 eents a bush 
or more) on 1,080 bushels, plus the mark 
price—whatever it is—on the 420 bush 
that make up the rest of his quota. And do 
forget that extra $300 he gets this winter! 

We suggest that every farmer take per 
and paper and figure it out for himself. 


Does Jones want to var 


be sure of the parity price 


The Corn HE corn crop \ 

° vived the eriti 
eanestire days of July and ear 
August 


August with minor loss 
except in South Dakot 
where half the erop burned up. The tot 
estimated yield of corn for the United States 
on August 1 was 2,273,019,000 bushels, as 
against an estimate of 2,384,032,000 bushels 
on July 1. 

lowa suffered the least of any state, w 
a decrease of only 5,500,000 bushels unde 
July 1. Indiana had a decrease of 8,500,000: 
Minnesota, 14,000,000; Missouri, 20,000,000 
Nebraska, 10,000,000 ; Ohio, 10,000,000 : South 
Dakota, 40,000,000, and Kansas, 15,000,000 
bushels. 

The August 1 reports showed Iowa wit! 
per cent of the nation’s corn erop within 
borders, as against an average for 1930-31 
of 16 per cent. 

The federal estimates on corn vields 
states, given below, are as indicated on A 


State August1 | Est.’83 | 10-y¢ 
; fai __| estimate | av. yield | avera 
BOONE siscscuaeies 107,740,000! 37 88.0 
Nebraska ...... 245,232,000 24 24.1 
Illinois .......... 222,778,000 Zid ic 
Indiana ........ 115,236,000 oT 4.6 
Missouri ........ 126,610,000 99 26.6 
OMISO. Si cscoscnics 89,910,000 27 6.2 
FCANSAR osccciccce 97,617,000 13 19.5 
So. Dakota .... 10,050,000 9 20.0 


Minnesota ..... 147,250,000 31 


The first two weeks of August broug 
fairly favorable weather over most of ¢ 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois | 
twice as much rain as usual in that peri 
Iowa and Missouri were well above norn 


corn. belt. 


while only Kansas and Minnesota were short 
In temperature, Ohio, Nebraska, Kansas a 
Indiana were a little warmer than usual, and 
Iowa and Illinois a little cooler than normal 
On the whole, it seems likely that in m 
states the condition of the corn crop the mid- 
dle of August was at least no worse than 0” 
Aug. 1, with some chance for slight improve- 
ment, especially in Iowa and Illinois 
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HERE was a hog 

feeder at a recent 
meeting in the corn belt 
who said: ‘‘Don’t ask 
the hog man or any other 
livestock man to submit to a processing tax 
on meat in order to pay for the reduction of 
corn aereage. We are not interested in high 
corn prices. What. we want is high hog 
prices.” 

The fact, of course, was that the low hog 
prices this man was roaring about were the 
direct result of too - much corn and too cheap 
corn. When we have a big-corn crop that 
sells at a low price, everybody and his brother 
go to raising and feeding hogs. And a year 
or so after that big, cheap corn crop, the sup- 
ply of hogs at the markets inereases and the 
prices go to pieces. 

Yet this feeder—and there are a few more 
like him—has the notion that you ean foree 
hog priees up and let corn prices take care of 
themselves. It can’t be done! Big corn 
acreage means lots of corn; lots of eorn means 
lots of hogs; lots of hogs means low prices. 

The hog feeder who objects to corn acre- 
age reduetion is engaged in the task of cut- 
ting his own throat. 

Let's go over that relationship of corn crop 
and hog supply more in detail. Every farmer 
knows, in general, that big crops of corn mean 
big marketings of hogs a year or so later. But 
let’s eo over the figures on a national basis. 

In the table below, the first column shows 
the total erop for the two years indicated. 
The second eolumn shows the number of head 
of hogs on farms the January following. 

Why use a two-vear corn crop instead of 
one as an index? Figure it out. The corn crop 
of 1925, for instanee, had about as much to 
do with the number of hogs on hand January 
1, 1927, as did the corn crop of 1926. The 
crop of 1925 was better than the crop of 
1924. After harvesting, a good many farmers 
began thinking about increasing pig produc- 
tion, to take advantage of relatively cheap 
corn and relatively high hogs. Sows were bred 
in early winter for spring farrowing. More 
sows were bred the next spring for fall far- 
rowing. Many of these hogs were held on to 
feed for heavier weights. All of this resulted 
in the numbers on hand January 1, 1927. 

Here are the figures: 


Why Cheap 
Hogs Follow 
Cheap Corn 





TWO-YEAR CORN 
PRODUCTION 
(Bushels) 





ON FARMS 
(January 1) 





1924-25.....:.6 5,225,000,000 | 1926........ 52,085,000 
1925-26........5,878,000,000 | 1927........ 55,468,000 
1926-27........5,725,000,000 | 1928........ 61,772,000 
1927-28........5,582,000,000 |1929........ 58,789,000 
1928-29........5,354,000,000 |1930........55,301 ,000 


1929-30........4,595,000,000 | 1931........ 54,374,000 
1930-31........4,623,000,000 | 1932........59,511,000 
1931-32........5,439,000,000 | 1933........ 60,716,000 
1932-33.....004 5,149,000,000 }1934........ Fe ee RR 








Notice how hog production follows corn 
production, As eorn production goes up, so 
does hog production. -As corn production 
goes down, so does hog production. In the 
table above, there is only one exception to 
this rule. On January 1, 1928, there were 
more hogs on hand than on January 1, 1927, 
altho the 1926-27 corn erop was a little lighter 
than the 1925-26 crop. Note, however, that 
both crops were bigger than average, and that 
the corn-hog ratio was markedly favorable to 
hog feeding. 

If, as a result of plans now outlined, we 
reduce the number of hogs going to market 
im the next twelve months by 8,000,000 head, 
we will help hog prices for the next year. 
But it we let corn acreage stay at the same 
point next season, and have a normal crop, 
We will inevitably inerease our hog produe- 
ton again by 8:000,000 or 10,000,000 head, 
and get 3-cent hogs again. 

An Illinois feeder, who thought he was 
arvuing against federal action, said the other 
day: *‘‘The> present high price of- eorn will 
cut hog produetion more effectively than any 
action the government can take.”’ 


But if farmers don’t ask federal aid to eut 
corn acreage, and so keep corn prices up, then 
what happens to hogs? 

If corn prices are high for a year, hog pro- 
duction for the foliowing year will be cut 
down. That's true! But if corn acreage is 
not cut next spring, and we get a normal 
erop, corn prices will be low and the usual 
flood of hogs will result. 

In the long run, the only salvation for the 
hog producer is to cooperate with the corn 
grower in reducing corn acreage. He can well 
afford to have a processing tax of $1 a hun- 
dred or more put on-hogs, to supply funds to 
reduce corn acreage 10,000,000 acres or more, 
in order to make sure that hog supplies will 
be kept down and hog prices will be kept up. 


HE whole program 

of the administration 
for economic recovery is 
built around the prin- 
ciple of distributing in- 
come so that workers and farmers ean buy 
back the equivalent of the goods they pro- 
duce. From 1921 to 1929, returns to pro- 
ducers of raw materials and to labor were 


Farmers 
And the 
NRA 








Better Hog Prices 


Hog prices have been kept low be- 
cause: 

A—Foreign demand has dropped. Ten 
years ago, we sold 13,000,000 head over- 
seas. In 1932, we sold less than 5,000,000 
head. This year we'll sell much less. 

B—Hog production has stayed high. 
On January 1, 1933, we had more hogs 
on hand than in any year but one since 
1924. 

C—Corn acreage has stayed high. In 
the period of 1929-33, the average year- 
ly acreage in corn was greater than the 
average for the ten years following the 
war. Much of this corn was fed to hogs, 
and kept the hog supply in excess of 
effective demand. 


Hog prices can be raised by: 


A—Slaughtering enough pigs and 
piggy sows this fall to reduce produc- 
tion one billion pounds or better during 
the next year. 

B—Taking enough corn land out of 
production next year so that a corn sur- 
plus will not be turned into another hog 
surplus. 











proportionately lower than returns on man- 
agement and on capital. 

That was why we crashed. 

Now the effort is to reverse this tendeney 
and to get enough buying power into the 
hands of the mass of consumers so that the 
goods the nation is producing ean be pur- 
chased. 

It’s a hard job. So far, farm buying power 
has gone up over 50 per cent from February 
to July, tho those gains have not been equally 
distributed. Industrial payrolls, however, in- 
creased only 23 per cent in the same time, 
altho industrial production went up over 40 
per cent. 

While the administration was securing some 
increases in payrolls thru codes arranged with 
individual industries, it was felt that progress 
was too slow. Since August 1, therefore, a na- 
tional effort has been made to cut hours, raise 
minimum wages and increase employment by 
asking all employers to sign the emergency 
blanket code. 

While the increases prescribed can be han- 
dled fairly easily by some corporations, they 
will put some employers under a heavy strain 
for the next month. Until inereased buying 
power, as a result of these wage raises, begins 
to .be felt in business, these employers will 





have increased their costs without compensat- 
ing returns. It is estimated, however, that 
increased business will begin to flow back in 
a few weeks. 

At bottom, this industrial recovery plan is 
not unlike the farm adjustment plan. Here- 
tofore, no farmer could afford to reduce aere- 
age, even tho he knew acreage reduction was 
desirable, beeause he had no assurance that 
others would do the same. In the same way, 
altho every business man knew that a fairly 
high minimum wage was good for business, 
few felt able to pay it because they had no 
assurance others would pay the same scale. 
Now they have that assuranee. 

The farmer is not affected by these regu- 
lations, except as they may mean earlier clos- 
ing hours for the stores he visits. He will be 
benefited, however, by the increasing buying 
power among wage earners generally as the 
plan takes effect. 


Reducing i Gadus y the latter 

part of August, the 
The Wheat wheat acreage reduction 
Acreage program is scheduled to 


go into effeet. Farmers 
will then have to decide whether to enter into 
a two-year contract with the government for 
acreage reduction based upon the acreage 
grown in 1930-31-32. Nobody will be com- 
pelled to sign a contract to that effect, and 
the chances are that some will prefer not to 
reduce, in view of the present high market 
price of wheat. 

If farmers can get 80 to 85 cents a bushel 
for their wheat on the local market, unless 
they realize that such prices ean not be main- 
tained if we continue to produce as much as 
we have grown during the five-year period 
of 1928-32, some may decide that this is no 
time for acreage reduction. Before reaching 
such a conclusion, we ask the eareful consid- 
eration of the following figures: 





Production | Used for seed | Used for feed 


. b = 4 (million bus.) | (million bus.) | (million bus.) 
1928 | 926 [| 8 J 85 
1929 | 813 85 57 
1930 | 857 | 82 159 
1931 | 900 81 167 
1932 | 728 | 80 138 





On July 1, this year, we had a earry-over 
of 460,000,000 bushels. The 1933 erop, Au- 
gust 1, was estimated at 499,000,000 bushels, 
making a prospective total of 859,000,000 
bushels. Our annual home consumption of 
wheat for human food is approximately 450,- 
000,000 bushels. We need, as the table above 
shows, about 80,000,000 bushels for seed, and 
in normal times we use about 50,000,000 bush- 
els for feed, making a total home requirement 
of 580,000,000 bushels. The indications are 
that we shall export not more than 35,000,000 
of the surplus, thus leaving us a carry-over 
of 240,000,000 bushels on July 1, 1934. 

If we do not. reduce the acreage seeded for 
the 1934 crop, and we harvest 845,000,000 
bushels in 1934 (the five-year average for 
1928-32), the carry-over on July 1, 1934, wil! 
run our supply up to 1,085,000,000 bushels 
in the fall of 1934. Dedueting from this what 
we need for home consumption, for seed, feed 
and export, we shall have a surplus of 470,- 
000,000 bushels before the next harvest. What 
then ? 

This year’s surplus of 360,000,000 bushels 
brought the market down to starvation prices. 

What will a hundred-million-bushel greater 
surplus do? 

It is difficult to see how any wheat grower 
can oppose acreage reduction for 1934 and 
1935 unless he wants 30-cent wheat again. 





Jesus brings out strongly the point that it is im- 
possible that a tree, whether good or bad, should 
not be known by its fruits. Evil in doctrine or 





teaching will in time result in corruption of life; 
while the teaching of the truth will in time result 
in strong, manly. characters who both fear God and 
regard the rights of men. By their fruits ye shall 
know false teachers and false teaching, No state- 
ment of fact is better verified by the teachings of 
all history than this.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Chopping of Hay Saves 
Space 

There is considerable talk nowa- 
days about chopping hay as it is 
put into storage. The chopping 
can be done very nicely with a 
standard silage cutter. This plan 
is advocated for the reason that 
fully twice as much chopped hay 
as long hay can be stored in a 
given mow. Thus, the man with 
more hay than he can store in his 
mow—if he chops it—will have 
less to be stacked outside. Besides, 
it is claimed that hay can be 
chopped with a silage cutter and 
blown into the mow with no great- 
er expense than by storing it in 
the usual form, and a lot of hard 
work is thereby saved. 

To keep hay safely in chopped 
form, it must first be well cured. 
When so cured, there is no great- 
er danger from spontaneous com- 
bustion of chopped than of long 
hay. In fact, there is less danger, 
because the chopped hay, which 
settles more solidly, excludes more 
air than long hay does, 

While, as stated, the hay can be 
chopped with a silo cutter, the job 
can be done faster and cheaper 
with a so-called hay chopper and 
silo filler, built especially for the 
purpose. 


Some Suggestions 


Here are some suggestions for 
the chopping method of putting 
up hay: Feed the machine evenly. 
Don’t roll big, tough wads of hay 
onto the feed table. Steady, even 
feeding gets more hay thru in less 
time. When only one man is to feed 
the cutter, put an extension on one 
of the table sides. it should slant 
upward at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees, and should be attached so as 
not to change the original contour 
and smoothness of the table. When 
two men are available, have one of 
them on the load and the other on 
a level platform alongside the feed 
table. With a crew of three men, 
have two men on the load and one 
man on the platform. 

See that all of the elevating pipe 
is strictly vertical. Avoid a sloping 
pipe. Avoid sharp or reverse curves, 
Never use the flexible elbow or 
“gooseneck” anywhere except as the 
last section of pipe. Use downward 
sloping pipe rather than horizontal 
pipe—the more downward sloping, 
the better. Let the hay settle itself. 
You should never tramp or even 
walk on chopped hay until it is all 
thru sweating. Keep the hay level 
in the mow by changing the angle of 
the flexible elbow after every two or 
three loads. This can be done from 
below by using ropes and pulleys. 

Sharpen the knives- twice a day, 
and keep them well adjusted. This 
is important, as sharp knives, well 
set, save power and insure a good 
job being done. 

Full Feeding Spring Pigs 

Full feeding of spring pigs intend- 
ed for market can not be over-empha- 
Thousands of dollars are annu- 
ally lost by limiting the feeding of 
grain to pigs supplied with good leg- 
ume pasture. Legume pasture should 
be supplied on every hog producing 
farm; it is very much worth while. 
Nevertheless, don’t depend upon pas- 
ture as the principal feed for grow- 
ing pigs. If you do, you are going 
to get small daily gains and poor 
returns. 

Nor is it a good plan to depend 
upon a legume pasture to furnish all 
the protein a pig requires. You can 
raise a pig that way, but it will take 
longer to get it ready for the market, 
and the feed cost per hundred pounds 
of gain will be greater. It is cheaper 
to supplement the corn or other farm 
grown grains with a little tankage. 
Evidence of this can be secured from 
tests made by scores of experiment 
stations. At the Missouri station, 
pigs fed corn alone on a good legume 
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pasture made gains of 
from three-fourths of a 
pound to one pound per head per 
day, and consumed 8.5 bushels of 
corn per hundred pounds of gain, 
while those that received tankage as 
a protein supplement consumed 6.5 
bushels of corn and 20 pounds of 
tankage to make the same gain. The 
latter pigs made daily gains of 1.25 
to 1.50 pounds per head and reached 
a weight of 200 pounds in 

fifty days’ less time than 

those fed corn alone. Thus, 

the feeding of 20 pounds of 

tankage took the place of 

two bushels of corn, which, 

at present prices, would 

give tankage a value of $5 

per hundredweight, to say 

nothing about the proba- 

bility that the pigs which 

are marketed in September will 
bring a higher price than those which 
are marketed fifty days later. 


" ° 
Feeding Lambs 

A correspondent who is planning to 
feed some western lambs this fall 
asks how much grain and hay will 
be required to feed a bunch for a 
period of three to four months, The 
amount of grain required to produce 
one hundred pounds of gain on lambs 
will, of course, depend upon the 
method of feeding. In sections where 
alfalfa is cheap and corn relatively 
high in price, as in Nebraska, many 
lambs are fattened on rations con- 
taining two parts of alfalfa to one 
part of corn. 

Here in Iowa, where legume hay 

o plentiful, but where there 
is an abundance of corn, a more eco- 
nomical lamb ration would be one 
composed of about equal weights of 
corn and alfalfa. On such a combina- 
tion, 65-pound lambs, properly han- 
dled, may be expected to make an 
average daily gain of .25 to .30 of a 
pound per head per day thru a four 
months’ period. 

During the middle of September, 
last year, the animal husbandry de- 
partment of Iowa State College pur- 
chased some western lambs on the 
Omaha market, weighing around 67 
pounds per head. Two lots of these— 
32 head per lot-—were fed corn and 
alfalfa hay. One lot was given bro- 
‘ken ear corn and the other shetied 
corn. Both lots consumed exactly the 
same amount of corn (shelled basis) 


Cultivating corn in same field just before July 4. 


Plowing undcr sweet clover on farm of H. D. Parmele, Scott county, Iowa, 
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Farm and Feed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON as well as the same 


quantity of alfalfa, and 
made the same average daily gains— 
.26 of a pound per head. In other 
words, there appeared to be no ad- 
vantage in shelling the corn for the 
lambs. 

The average feed consumption of 
these two lots of lambs was 1.31 
pounds of corn (shelled basis) and 
1.19 pounds of alfalfa hay thruout 

the entire feeding period of 
120 days. Roughly speak- 
ing, they consumed about 
500 pounds of corn and 450 
pounds of alfalfa per hun- 
dredweight of gain. In 
other words, each lamb con- 
sumed 2.8 bushels of corn 
and 144 pounds of alfalfa 
in order to make a gain of 
31 pounds. 

When alfalfa or some other form 
of well cured legume hay is avail- 
able, and grain and roughage are 
fed in about equal amounts, there 
appears to be no need of supplying 
extra protein in the shape of linseed 
oil meal or other protein concentrate, 
When, however, corn silage is to be 
fed in place of the legume roughage, 
it is well to add about one-fifth of a 
pound per day of linseed oil meal or 
cottonseed meal, to make up for the 
deficiency of protein in the silage. 

One and one-half pounds of ear 
corn (shelled basis) or shelled corn, 
one-fifth of a pound of cottonseed 
meal, and three pounds of corn silage 
may be considered as the daily con- 
sumption per lamb. This ration, fed 
four months, should bring an aver- 
age gain of .30 to .32 of a pound per 
head per day. Per hundred pounds 
of gain, such lambs would consume 
approximately 500 pounds of corn, 65 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 1,000 
pounds of silage. 


Depends Upon Markets 


Whether the silage ration or the 
alfalfa ration would prove to be the 
cheaper would, of course, depend 
upon the comparative market values 
of these two roughages. 

At the Nebraska experiment sta- 
tion, as an average of ten feeding 
trials conducted with lambs which 
were given 1.21 pounds of shelled 
corn and 1.10 pounds of alfalfa hay 
per head per day, 405 pounds of 
corn and 371 pounds of alfalfa were 
required to produce 100 pounds of 
gain. 








Plowing Under Organic 
Matter 


It isn’t necessary to tell farmers 
that plowing under a crop of sweet 
clover greatly adds to the fertility 
or crop producing capacity of al- 
most any soil. That is known by 
every man who has had even limit- 
ed experience as a farmer. Never- 
theless, the seeding of sweet clo- 
ver with small grain in the spring 
—for no other purpose than to 
plow it under the following year— 
is not followed to the extent that 
it should be. 

If this practice is not followed 
because the soil is acid, and lim- 
ing so far has not been possible, 
the farmer has a good excuse for 
his neglect of this valuable soil 
improvement practice. But on 
all soils that are sweet, sweet clo- 
ver should be seeded with ever) 
acre of small grain, if for no other 
purpose than that of getting mor 
organic matter into the soil 
Besides, all acid soils should b 
limed as soon as possible, so that 
advantage can be taken of th 
growing of this clover. 


“Knee-High on the Fourth” 


The accompanying illustratio: 
was sent in to us by H. D. Par- 
mele, a farmer living in Scot 
county, Iowa. The top view sho 
him plowing under some sec 
year sweet clover on June 1 
the present year, and below th 
same field is shown in corn that 
is more than “knee-high on th 
Fourth of July,” when that pic- 

ture was taken. After plowing tl! 
clover under, a good seed-bed wi: 
prepared with a harrow and the co: 
planted under very favorable mo 
ture conditions. It grew rapidly fri 
the start, and continued to make 
strong growth because of the strengt 
of the land. 

This tremendous growth in such 
a short time is rather remarkable, 
but it shows what can be done on 
good land that is well stocked with 
organic matter and plant food. When 
sweet clover is seeded in the spring 
with small grain, it sometimes pro- 
duces a hay crop in the fall of the 
same year, but if it is grown prin- 
cipally for the purpose of building 
up the soil, it is better not to cut 
it in the fall, because that weakens 
the crop to such an extent that it 
does not store up as much plant food 
in the roots and root crowns, from 
which to make a vigorous growth 
early the following spring. 


Effect on Root Development 


In a four-year test made at the 
Ohio experiment station, it was 
shown that by taking a crop of ha) 
from spring seeded sweet clover in 
the fall, the amount of plant food 
stored in the roots the following 
spring was reduced by one-half. Thus, 
the tonnage of air-dry roots that w 
plowed under in the spring in p! 
from which a hay crop had bet 
removed the preceding fall amount 
to 1,030 pounds per acre, as ¢ 
pared with 2,390 pounds in |] 
from which no hay was removed 
the fall. Also, the roots from 
plots on which a hay crop was 
moved in the fall contained 40 pou 
of nitrogen per acre, while thos 
the plots from which the fall 
Was not removed contained 99 pou! 
of nitrogen per acre. 

No record was made of the gre: 
growth above ground made in 
spring from fields on which no 
was cut in the fall, nor was grow 
left on the ground in the fall tak 
into account. The effect on the 
development was the only thing 
was studied in this case. 

A good crop of sweet clover plow 
under for corn not only adds a gr 
deal of organic matter, both fron 
tops and roots, but also a lot 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassiul 
That is why corn does so well after 
sweet clover, when it is handled 12 
this manner. 
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The Seed-Bed for Wheat 


Ordinarily, plowing stubble ground 
in August for wheat is preferable to 
later plowing shortly before seeding 
timé Where stubble ground is ex- 
cessively dry at this time, and has 
been thruout the season, the soil has 
not packed as much since spring as 
jt normally does when we have the 
usual amount of rain. Under such 
conditions, plowing may no doubt be 
deferred until the middle of Septem- 
per, on the theory that it is fairly 
joose, and early plowing might cause 
some loss of moisture. 

Disking may-~be all. that is needed 
for land that is freer from weeds 
than the average, but as a rule plow- 
ing is needed to kill weeds. The 
theory back of early plowing is that 
the loosening of the soil stimulates 
bacterial action; which, in turn, in- 
creases intrification—the changing 
of organie nitrogen and other in- 
soluble forms of nitrogen in the soil 
into nitrates, which are soluble to 
the roots of plants. In a soil that 
is reasonably loose, this process may 
go on rapidly enough in the stubble 
field without early plowing. 

Experiments have shown that in 
normal years wheat on early plowed 
stubble ground produced three bush- 
els more per acre than when plowed 
the middle of September. In 1930, 
however, as a dry year, September 
15 plowing gave a larger yield than 
where the ground was plowed a 
month earlier. 





Substitutes for Whe 


If you decide to reduce the acreage 
of your wheat this fall in accordance 
with the government offer, the ques- 
tion: as to what to do with the idle 
land is one that you will have to de- 
cide upon before long. You will not 
be allowed to seed this idle wheat 
land to hay, as that would tend to 
increase the production of dairy 
products, beef or mutton. You may, 
however, seed it- to some green ma- 
nure crop, to be plowed under. Or 


you may also seed it to a feed crep-|- 


that can not be used until 1935. Here 
is one way in which the land might 
be handled: 

Suppose you have been growing 
twenty acres of winter wheat as an 
average for 1930-31-32, and you re- 
duce your acreage 20 per cent, or 
cut your production to sixteen acres. 
You might then seed the four acres 
to winter rye this fall, to be plowed 
under the following year in June. 
Then let the ground lie fallow for a 
month or so, and give it an occa- } 
sional disking to keep down weeds. 
Then prepare a seed bed for alfalfa 
the latter part of July or the first 
part of August. The rye could only 
be plowed under for green manure, 
nd tl falfa, of course, would fur- 

hi d until the spring of 1935. 


King, Dairy ‘Lilibiniataaiies 


The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has announced the ap- 
polntment of Dr. Clyde L. King, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, as 
administrator of the dairy industry. 
In fact, he has already been acting 
in that capacity for several weeks. 
Doctor King is an authority on milk 
iarketing problems, and has served 
as arbitrator for some large city milk 
markets for several years, in which 
capacity y he has been very successful 


iM satisfying all parties concerned. 

He was born in Kansas, and was 
graduated from the Kansas State 
NOrMa!) 


School, and later received 
from the universities of 
and Pennsylvania. He 
book entitled, “Pri of 

in 1912. In 1916-1 18, he 


lairman of the Tri-State 


derres 





} 


are fortunate in having 

ble man as administrator, 
cause he is a man who is 
yinpathy with the dairy in- 
nd appreciates its marketing 


mm full 
dustry 
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JOHN DEERE TRACTOR OWNERS 


SAVED MONEY 
THROUGH IT ALL 











John Deere Model D Tractor 


Ample for 3 or 4 bo for 1 
ped caeont Sabb be mon Ao fe $e 








John Deere General Purpose 
Standard-Tread 


This tractor does all farm jobs equally well 
including planting and cultivating three rows at 
a time. Can be furnished with power-driven 
mower and power-lifted sweep rake. Power lift 
— and lowers equipment. Burns money-saving 
I 





The General Purpose Wide-Tread 


This tractor cultivates two or four rows at a 
time. Can be furnished with power-driven 
mower. Ideal for the average corn grower and 
for use on rolling or hilly land. Equipped with 
power lift. Burns money-saving fuels. 


















There never was a time when John Deere Tractor 
owners could not show a substantial saving. Even when 
prices of farm produce were at their low, John Deere 
owners had a decided advantage. 


They have a tremendous money-saving advantage in 
low operating costs. Their fuel costs are cut almost in 
half. They successfully burn distillate, light grades of fuel 
oil, the better grades of furnace oil, stove tops—fuels that 
cost about half as much as gasoline and have more power 
per gallon, 


- One to twe dollars saving in fuel.costs, every day their 
tractors are used, is the rule rather than the exception. 
Before their tractors require replacement they have saved 
enough to buy a new John Deere Tractor. 


Their expense for servicing is practically nothing. The 
extreme simplicity and accessibility of their two cylinder 
tractors make it easy for the owners to keep their John 
Deere Tractors in good running order. 


. Repair costs are extremely low among John Deere 
owners. The sturdiness built into this simple tractor 
holds repair and upkeep costs away down. 


These money-saving features, plus a longer period of 
usefulness, have made the John Deere the economical 
tractor. And it’s merely good business to insist upon 
the greatest possible economy in the tractor you buy. 


Before selecting any tractor, do this—go and see your 
John Deere dealer and look over his sample John Deere 
Tractor. He will give you much valuable information, 
which you should have Silets buying. 


Go one step farther—arrange with your dealer for a 
demonstration on your own farm if you choose—insist on 
operating a John Deere yourself—otherwise you can’t 
appreciate the smooth operation, the responsiveness of 
its great power—power that will do your jobs at less 

cost than you ever thought possible. 


You'll need a John Deere now to do your fall 
work—it starts paying for itself on the first job you 
give it, 


Get This Free Booklet *“‘Cutting 
Tractor Fuel Costs in Half” 


This booklet was written by farmers who ‘know from 
experience the great saving John Deere Tractors make— 
interesting information—a real lead to greater profits 
for you. 

It’s free—merely write John Deere, Moline, IIl., and ask 
for Booklet AW245 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








THE NEWEST WINDMILL 
An improved AERMOTOR 


The company which ocaieead the steel 


windmill, and produced the ¢ 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor, has now 
made other great improve- f: 
ments in windmill construction. | A 
If youneed power for pumping water you. 

willsurely want toget thenewAermotor. 
It has | ow eh pres = Raine we Wheel Shaft, Removable 


rt popular windmill ali over the world. 


Write today for our new printed matter which tells all about these great improvements 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches: Dallas DesMoines Kansas City Minneapolis 


able Bearings, Quiet. Gears, 

ae eee Brake and Self-Oil- 
ing Pole Swivel. You get all these features in addition 
0 the time-tested = which have made the Aermotor the 

















Yessir! 


I look through the 
Classified ads every 
issue. I’ve not only had 
a lot of fun doing it but 
I’ve made some real 





Oakland 








i 
ad Guar 





ci non bbe w ie figure you 
roofing needs. Write » today. +} 406 5. W. 9th S 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


Take a ) - ft NOV 
r| NEW MONARCH MACHINE AND STAMPING co. 


money out of it, too. 
Not only through buy- 





ing some bargains but 
nt through selling my e 
z tra stoc! and equip- 
ment. Yessir! If Fs 
haven’t been reading 
's Moines, low - ong 
the classified ads, I'd 











=== start right now. You'll 











When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read enjoy it. 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
























No) of 3) OO 
YOUR 
SHOOTING, 
BROTHER 


MODEL 11 
“ AUTOLOADING 
SHOTGUN 
2, 16 and 20 GAUGES 
Now only 


$430 


Tirettciny a6: 


F you’re a dyed-in-the-wool 
reltta ay ivelelcd ame Zell elaelerielk: 
own a 12 gauge Model 11. It’s 
aatomettel iam slelaltirtameltia amtieme re 
Vetiete Men eh ar timice tebe telet ce 
Pree ha tir lel (omcem ele tite Mr ielerel cua. 
and Skeeters, for it is made in 
light-weight 16 and 20 gauges 
chambered for 2% inch shells that 
step the power of the 16 up to 
the 12 and the 20 to the 16. Al- 
Teady it is preferred to all other 
Buns on the skeet field and bird 
and rabbit shooters are rapidly 
‘making it their own. 

The recoil-operated autoload- 
ing mechanism is a shock absorber 
to reduce recoil. The Model 11 is 
FE vituce Mcem slelielar tate Ma atet alan) 
the utmost accuracy and speed. 
It’s abeautiful job of gun-making 
that you'll be proud to ow 













































WY Core ta Pa cele aston tal icele 
guns for those who think 3 shots 
are enough. 

Write for circulars describing 
the Model 11 or the “Sportsman” 
See them at your dealer’s. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ALWAYS SHOOT 
Remington, 


KLEANBORE 


SHOT SHELLS 


Nitro Express Shells Have The 
Longest Range 









LOW PRICES 

ey, 
A.TOW, you can be sure of a thorough worming job with 
+ your poultry at small cost! Dr. Salsbury's line of new 
improved caps includes Nicotine Caps for getting rid of 
round worms; Kamala Caps for tape worms; and Kamala- 
Nicotine Combination Caps for flocks with both round and 
tape worms. Each is compounded for its special work; 
properly coated to protect the ingredients and assure 


freshness. 

Nicotine Caps for round worms: Adult size, 50 for 50c; 
100 for 90c; 200 for $1.75; Chick size, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c; 
200 for $1.10. Kamala Caps for tape worms and Kamala- 
Nicotine Caps for both kinds: Adult size, 50 for 75c; 100 for 
$1.35; 200 for $2.50; Chick size, 50 for 50c; 100 for 90c; 200 
for $1.75. 

Don't buy any caps until you have talked to a Dr. Sals- 
bury dealer. High quality and full strength of ingredients 
assure you the best results at lowest prices. Easily dissolved 
ithe intestines, Dr. Salsbury’s Caps assure a complete dis- 
tribution of correct medicines just where they are needed. 
Easy on the birds and scientifically correct, they do a 
thorough job of clearing out all worms. Wormy birds will 
never make you money, so get rid of the worms right away. 
See your hatcheryman or local 
poultry supply dealer; or write to 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 


, Charles City, 
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28-A Jackson St 
MY ATEST 


FREE!! 64 ‘PAGE 
POULTRY HEALTH MANUAL 


SEND 10C FOR POSTAGE AND PACKING 





q Guard your health. 

Take a pure herb laxa- 

- tive No unpleasant 

7 gri ping. You feel fresh 

a, a orous. Guaran- 

Sizes 2hc Ton in) and $1.00 
BA-LAX Co., Des Moi ines, lowa 





Capsules. 


teed pure 
Ww rite The 


prepaid 





When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 














News of Lowa State Fair 


Stock Show Brings Noted Breeding Herds 


REMARKABLE livestock show, 
bringing together for a week 
of competition some of the greatest 
show herds this state has ever seen, 
will be one of the real treats of 
Iowa’s seventy-ninth annual State 
Fair and Exposition, which opens in 
Des Moines next week, on August 
23, continuing thru September 1. 
Final entries in the national live- 


stock show, announced by Iowa 
State Fair officials, include repre- 
sentation of many of the nation’s 
most famous breeders. Horses, cat- 
tle, swine and sheep from Texas, 
Colorado, Illinois, the Dakotas and 
more distant points will vie with 
the pick of Iowa’s finest stock for 
upward of $50,000 in cash prizes 


which will be paid at this year’s fair. 
Exceptional Quality 

Some idea of the exceptional qual- 

ity which will mark the entire live- 

stock exhibit may be gained by not- 

ing some of the names, such as the 


Carte Hereford Farm, West Plains, 
Mo.; Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, in 
the draft horse division; Tomson 
Brothers, Wakarusa, Kan., and Theo. 
J. Martin, Martelle, lowa, with Short- 
horns; H. W. Sawyer & Sons, How- 
ard, S. D., and Orlo Southern, Mingo, 


Iowa, with Aberdeen Angus; Olsen 
Bros., Hanaford, N. D., and August 
Bachle, Maynard, Iowa, with Milk- 
ing Shorthorns, and such Holstein 
herds as University of Illinois Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Meyer Dairy Farm, Base- 
hor, Kan., and Martin J. Warren, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Jersey breeders, of 
course, are enthusiastic over the 
state-wide Jersey show, in which 


the state 
head of 
state 


seven different parishes of 
will each exhibit eighteen 
selected Jerseys in the final 
championship event at the fair. 

The swine show will bring out 
some equally famous breeders, in- 
cluding J. Verald Brown, Hampton, 
Iowa; Peterson Brothers, New Rich- 
land, Minn., and Raymond M. Saun- 
ders, Manilla, Iowa, with Polands; 
A. R. Ward, Arcadia, Neb., with Du- 
rocs; R. B. Heller, Bluffton, Ind.; 
Charles Hunter & Sons, Knob Nos- 
ter, Mo., and C. Jurgensen, Olin, 
Iowa, with Chester Whites; L. E. 
McCulley, Pomona, Kan., and J. M. 
Davis, Knoxville, lowa, with Spotted 
Polands. Herbert Albers, Wisner, 
Neb., will exhibit a son of Blue Boy, 
last year’s champion. Edward J. 
Morrissey, Valeria, Iowa, and Geo. M. 
Sherlock, Knoxville, lowa, will show 
Hampshires; George De Bar & Sons, 
Aurora, will exhibit Berkshires; Carl 
Hildreth, Ankeny, Iowa, will be on 
hand with Tamworths, and other 
herds of like caliber will be shown. 


Large Herds Shown 
E. H 


entered 


Newton, Iowa, has 
a herd of thirty-six of his 
finest Holsteins, and the State 
School for Feeble-Minded, Redfield, 
S. D., will be represented with six- 
teen head, and the Iowa Board of 
Control with thirty-five head. 

Plans for the big agricultural show 
—which will rank second in import- 
ance only to the national livestock 
show at this year’s Iowa State Fair 
—are even more comprehensive than 
those originally announced. One of 
the outstanding high-lights will be 
a series of exhibits taking up impor- 
tant phases of the agriculture emer- 
gency program and farm relief ef- 
forts of the government. Each of 
seven county Farm Bureaus will de- 
velop and exhibit one phase of the 
government’s farm program, ena- 
bling farm visitors who come to the 
fair to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
government effort. 

Warren county will have an ex- 
hibit covering the wheat emergency 
adjustment program; Crawford coun- 
ty, the part of alfalfa in the agricul- 
tural adjustment program; Polk 
county, means of meeting the emer- 
gency with flax as a cash crop; Lu- 


Maytag, 


cas county, the soil conservation 
effort now being undertaken; Dallas 
county, farm credits and financial 
relief for distressed farmers; Tama 
county, cow testing associations and 
their place in the agricultural emer- 
gency set-up; Black Hawk county, 
Four-H Club work in connection 
with NRA activities. 

On the eve of the opening of the 
fair next week, club leaders have an- 
nounced that the boys’ and girls’ 
Four-H Club show at Des Moines, 
from August 23 to September 1, will 
be the largest in the United States 
this year. In the girls’ Four-H Club 
work, all of Iowa’s ninety-nine coun- 
ties will send demonstration teams 
to this year’s fair. will include 
the following subjects: Whole cereal 


These 


bread, fifteen counties; canning, 
thirteen counties; clothing, twenty- 
nine counties, and home furnishing, 


forty-three counties. In addition, 
twenty-nine counties have entries in 
the girls’ state-wide Four-H Style 
Show, and plans have also been 
made for_complete room exhibits of 
model furniture, by club girls from 


several counties. 

The boys’ and girls’ baby beef 
show is going to be a record breaker. | 
More than 500 head of baby beeves, 
elected from 4,529, which have been 
fitted by 2,635 Four-H boys and 
girls, will compete for the baby beef 


championship at the fair. 
High-Lights of Program 
For those planning to attend the 
Iowa State Fair, here are the dates 


of some of the high-lights of the ex- 


position program Boys and girls’ 
Four-H judging contest, August 24 


and 25; opening of boys’ and girls’ 
Four-H Club demonstration work on 
August 25; Polk County Four-H Day, 
August 26; old fiddlers’ contest, Au- | 
gust 25 and 26; Farm Bureau Day, 

August 28, with important. programs 

featuring nationally prominent speak- 

ers both morning and afternoon; 

opening of judging in all agriculture, 

horticulture, poultry and Four-H de- 

partments, Friday, August 26; begin- 

ning of judging in open classes in 

livestock departments, August 28; 

Livestock parade day, August 31; 

team pulling contest, August 30 and 

31; auction sale of baby beeves, Sep- 
tember 1. 

Those interested in the entertain- 
ment side of the fair will want to 
note these dates on their calendars: 
National circuit auto races, August 
25 and September 1; Derby Day and 
complete afternoon of running races, 
August 26; WLS barn dance frolic 
and national radio show by famous 
stars, August 27, afternoon and eve- 
ning; harness races, August 28 to 31, 
inclusive; society horse shows, each 
night from August 28 through August 
31; night horse racing, every night 
from August 25 thru August 31; first 
Iowa State Fair rodeo and stampede, 
each night from August 25 to 31, in- 
clusive; open-air circus and hippo- 
drome show, every afternoon and | 
evening from August 25 to Septem- | 
ber 1; Century of Progress fire- 
works, every night from August 25 to | 
31, inclusive. 

Fair officials have also announced 
the addition of a last-minute attrac- 
tion. Don Alvarez, famous Mexican | 
bull fighter, will enter the arena and | 
pit himself against a bull, in front of 
the grandstand, every night of the 
fair. He will be unassisted by the | 
conventional bull fight supernumera- 
This is the first time that such 
has ever been held in 


ries. 
an exhibition 
the mid-west. 

Admission prices are being cut. | 
All autos will be free, all children | 
under twelve free, children between | 
twelve and sixteen will be admitted 
for half price. All grandstand seats 
have been reduced 25 cents per seat, 
and special bargain tickets are being 
sold to campers, good for five days’ 


admissions, for $2. 





































You wouldn t 


ship eggs in a 


wooden barrel! 


Sure, it's laughable! But how 
about the seedsman who gives so 
little thought to what is adequate 
protection, that he continues to ship 
costly seed in cheap, loosely-woven 
seed bags which allow their valu- 
able contents to sift away? 

No profits are sifted or spilled 
when seed is shipped in strong, 
tough, dependable Bemis A's. Tight- 
ly woven from strong threads, Bemis 
A's are siftproof. On a cost-per- 
year basis, you can't buy a more 
economical bag. No wonder most 
of America’s finest seed travels in 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


1858 — 75th Anniversary ~ 1933 
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NEW 1933 
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new low prices, 30 days’ 
, $5.00 per month offers. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


More Worlds Fair Trips 


Take Your Choice--- All Are Good 


ANY of our farm friends are 
N seeing the World’s Fair with 
us this week, and they are having a 
wonderful time. Many others would 
have gone with us if they could have 
got away. In response to a very 
general request that we have anoth- 
er trip, We announce a trip just like 
the one we are making this week, 
entertaining our farm friends at 
Beacon City, except that we start 
Sunday noon, September 10, at 11:55, 
and return the following Saturday 
afternoon, reaching Des Moines at 
7:00 p. m. 

The train leaving Council Bluffs 
at 7:30 a. m. connects with our train 
at Des Moines. Our farm friends liv- 
ing on or adjacent to the Kansas 
City division of the Rock Island will 
be on the same train from Daven- 
port. At Blue Island, Ill., buses will 
meet our train and take us on to 
Beacon City, thus saving time and 
the congestion of traffic down in 
the city. 


The Cost Will Be Low 


The cost of the trip from Council 
Bluffs is $45.50; from Des Moines, 
$42.50, and from points between 
Council Bluffs and Chicago as quoted 
on another page of this issue. The 
train on the southwestern division 
ieaves Kansas City at 8:15 a. m., and 
the price from there is the same as 
from Council Bluffs—$45.50. Prices 
for various stops on this line are 
also quoted in the special announce- 
ment in this issue. 

This trip will be exactly the same 
as our other trip, except that we will 
leave Des Moines later in the day 
and will reach Beacon City in the 
evening. The noonday and evening 
meals will be served on the train, 
end the cost quoted includes rail- 
road fare, three meals on the dining 
cars, going and returning, for the 
six-day trip. We give our readers 
the option, however, of two shorter 
trips leaving at the same time, as 
some have expressed a desire for a 
less expensive trip, and we are glad 
to give them this option. 

The time is short, and we leave 
this article and the announcement 
about the three trips on page 10 to 
tell the story of the trips and how 
we will make them. For our farm 
friends who are not on either the 
main line or the Kansas City divi- 
sion of the Rock Island, we will be 
glad to quote rates on the best routes 
from the towns where they are lo- 
cated, furnishing them railroad trans- 
portation by these routes; or if they 
want to pay their own expenses to 
Beacon City, and secure the accom- 
modations there, they can be sup- 
plied for Trip No. 1 at a cost of 
$34.95; Trip No. 2 at a cost of $25, or 
Trip No. 3 at a cost of $19.95. In 
case you wish to drive to Beacon 
City, and take advantage of any one 
of the three trips, your automobile 
Will be parked free. 


Ideal Time to See the Fair 


The week beginning September 10 
ought to be an ideal week to see 
the World’s Fair. It is usually cool 
In Chicago at that time, and the 
Nights in Beacon City will be de- 
lightful, and we believe likewise the 
@ays at the Century of Progress. Our 
trip includes guide service for two 
hours each day, and all necessary 
<i for seeing the Century of 
‘Togress. It does not include any 
amusement features, but there is so 
much to see in the regular buildings 
of the fair, for which no cost is 
charged, and a very small expense 
Will pay for the amusement features 


'' you desire to take advantage of 
them. 


We know that our farm friends 
who make any one of these three 
trips with us will be delighted. We 
believe they will see more of the 


tr, and see it to better advantage, 


2 going with us than in any other 


way. They will likewise enjoy the 
fellowship they will have at Beacon 
City. 

If you want to go, mark the trip 
you prefer, and send us remittance to 
cover as outlined in the special an- 
nouncement on page 10. 

Never before has there been a 
World’s Fair like this one. We doubt 
if there will be another in many 
vears to come, that will provide as 
much education as this fair provides. 
It will not be a special train trip, 
but special cars for our party will be 
attached to the train at Des Moines, 
and comfortable accommodations will 
be provided. It is the nearest care- 
free way possible for you to see the 
World’s Fair, and we hope that many 
of our readers will be able to take 
advantage of one or the other of 
these three trips. 

The writer will make the trip from 
Des Moines, and will be at Beacon 
City until the end of the final trip. 
We will do our best to see that our 
friends from the farm enjoy Beacon 
City and the World’s Fair, and we 
are sure that those who make the 
trip will never regret the expense, as 
there are so many unique and fasci- 
nating things to see at the World’s 
Fair that every day should be a day 
of real education and enjoyment.— 
John P. Wallace. 


Curing Soybean Hay 

Well cured soybean hay is nearly 
equal in feeding value to alfalfa and 
somewhat superior to clover hay. 
This may be explained by the fact 
that it contains a little over 10 per 
cent of digestible protein, which is 
practically the same as the protein 
content of alfalfa, and 3 per cent 
more than the digestible protein con- 
tent of clover hay. There are, of 
course, several reasons why alfalfa 
is a more desirable hay than soybean 
hay, such as larger yield per acre, 
greater ease of harvesting, etc., but, 
considered pound for pound, as a 
roughage feed, soybean hay is a 
very close second to alfalfa for all 
classes of livestock. 

The quality of soybean hay, pos- 
sibly more so than that of other 
hays, depends very much upon the 
time of cutting and the method em- 
ployed in curing. If cut too early, 
there is considerable loss of nutri- 
ents, and if cut too late the stems 
become coarse, and are then largely 
discarded by cattle. The best time 
to cut soybeans for hay is when the 
lower leaves begin to turn yellow 
and the pods are fully half filled. 
Fortunately, the crop will remain in 
that condition for ten days to two 
weeks, during which time the yield 
and quality of the hay are not great- 
ly affected. 


Must Be Handled Carefully 

While some cut row-planted beans 
for hay with a binder, and cure it in 
the shock, the mower is more gener- 
ally used. Begin cutting after the 
dew is off, and let it partially cure 
in the swath, or until the bulk of 
the moisture has dried out. Then 
rake, preferably with a side-delivery 
rake, and allow it to cure in the 
windrow until the leaves are wilted, 
but before they have become brittle. 
Unless soybeans are carefully han- 
dled, there is even greater danger of 
heavy loss of leaves than with other 
legume hays. 

Curing soybean hay in cocks is 
followed by some growers, and the 
method gives excellent results, but 
the bunching of the beans adds 
greatly to the labor cost. Handling 
the crop with the side delivery rake 
saves much labor by curing the hay 
in the windrow, which can easily be 
turned in case of rain. Soybeans 
can withstand more weathering with- 
out any serious less of feed value 
than can perhaps any of the other 
legumes. 
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THAT’S HOW YOU CUT EXPENSES 
BY RUNNING A TRACTOR ON 


CONOCO GERM 
PROCESSED OIL 


(PARAFFIN BASE) 


OU’LL start saving money the day you put Conoco Germ 

Processed (Paraffin Base) Oil in your tractor! You'll be 
able to run your tractor a great many more hours on one fill 
than you can with other oils. That means you'll buy a lot less 
oil in a year’s time! 

At the end of the season, you'll have less repair work to do 
and fewer parts to buy to put your tractor in shape for next 
season. Conoco Germ Processed (Paraffin Base) Oil cuts down 
motor wear! 

These are not ‘“‘advertising claims’—they are FACTS, as 
farmers who have used Conoco Germ Processed (Paraffin 
Base) Oil will tell you. For instance, Mr. Jacob Bath, of Ft. 
Morgan, Colo., wrote us, “I have found I can get 10 to 15 
more hours operation with my tractors on Conoco Germ 
Processed Oil than I could with the oil I used to use, and which 
cost me more than the Conoco Germ Processed Oil. I also 
have found that since using this oil, my repair bills 
have been cut down 30 per cent.” 

Profit by the experience of other farmers. Change 
right now to Conoco Germ Processed (Paraffin 
Base) Oil for all your farm equipment. Ask your 
Conoco Agent for low bulk prices. 








GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 





MOTOR OIL le TaSéd 
GREASES 
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THREE WORLD'S 
FAIR TRIPS 


Trip Number One Starts Sunday, September 10, 
From Des Moines at 11:55 A. M. 


Six Day Period at Beacon City 


Where our August 13 to 19 tour folks had such a good time! Includes 
noon and evening meal on train going in, six nights lodging in comfort- 
able cabin cottages, five admissions to World’s Fair and transportation 
back and forth each di iy, two hours guide service each day, all meals for 
the five days (evening meal at World’s Fair or Beacon C ity, as desired), 
breakfast Saturday morning, transfer to your train re Curning, sei meal 
on diner, railroad fare each way—cost from Des Moines $42 

From other points on main line of Rock Island from ¢ canal Bluffs to 
Des Moines and east as follows: $42.50 from Des Moines; $45.50 from 
Council Bluffs; $44.25, Atlantic; $43.50, Stuart; $42.00, Newton; $41.50, 
Grinnell; $40.75, Marengo; $40.25, Iowa City; $39.60, Wilton Junction, 
and $39.60, Davenport. 

We have arranged with the Rock Island Lines to pick up our Missouri 
and southeast lowa friends at various stops. Kansas City costs $45.50; 
Excelsior Springs, $44.50; Trenton, $43.35; Princeton, Mo., $43.00; Allerton, 
Iowa, $42.50; Centerville, $42.00; Eldon, $41.25; Fairfield, $40.75; Wash- 
ington, $40.50; Columbus Junction, $40.00; Muscatine, $39.60. 


Trip Number Two Starts Sunday, September 10, 
From Des Moines at 11:55 A. M. 


Noon and evening meals on train, accommodations at Beacon City four 
nights, four days admission to World’s Fair with transportation back and 
forth, two hours guide service at fair each day. Night trip returning 
leaving Chicago at 8:45 P. M. or 11:30 P. M., as desired. No special cars; 
you take day coaches on the regular train returning. Tickets not good 
in sleeping cars. 

Cost of trip two from Des Mofnes and other towns on the main line and 
Kansas City division of the Rock Island as follows: From Council Bluffs, 
$38.00; Avoca, $37.25; Atlantic, $36.75; Stuart, dete: Des Moines, $35.00; 
Newton, $34.50; Grinnell, $34.00; Marengo, $33. lowa City, $32. 75; West 
Liberty, $32.50; Wilton, "$32.10; Davenport, aeied. 

We have arranged with the Rock Island lines to pick up our Missouri 
and southeast Iowa friends at various stops. From Kansas City the cost 
will be $38.00; Exc —- Springs, $37.00; Hickory Creek, $36.00; Trenton, 
$35.75; Princeton, 35.50 Ha Allerton, Iowa, $35.00; Seymour, $34.75; Center- 
ville, $34.50; Eldon, $33.75; Fairfield, $83.25; Washington, $33.00; Columbus 
Junction, $32.50; Muscatine, $32.10. 


Trip Number Three Starts Sunday, September 10, 
From Des Moines at 11:55 A. M. 


Same as trip number two, except your stay is one day less Includes 
three days admission to the fair and transportation back and forth, guide 
service, lodging and all meals for three days. The cost is $5 less than 
for trip number two from same towns. If you wish to stay an additional 
night at Beacon City and leave there after breakfast the next morning, 
add $1.50 to the cost of this trip. You may return on the day train from 
Chicago or spend the day there as you choose. 


FROM OTHER IOWA POINTS: If you wish us to get you transporta- 
tion by the best route from your town to Chicago and return send: 


For Trip Number 1 $45.50 
For Trip Number 2 , Mant i cwce See 
For Trip Number 3 32.50 


The amount overpaid will be refunded if the cost is less when your 
tickets are forwarded to you. If you live in other states, our suggestion 
is that you write us for quotations on the cost of the trip for the best 
route from your town. 

Or, if you wish to drive to Beacon City and pay your own expense to 
and from there we can secure reservations for you for: Period No. 1, 
$34.95; No. 2, $25.00; No. 3, $19.95. Your car may be parked on the grounds, 
which are guarded, without charge. You will not need it after yon arrive 
as the cost includes transportation, by swift suburban electric trains, to 
and from any one of the World's Fair gates you desire. It is the ideal 
way to go. 








To John P, Wallace 
Care of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


Yes, I want to go with vou on your All Exper our to the World's 
Fair, September 10 I attach bank draft or P. . money order for 


$ pay for reservations, (Give 


names below.) 


I want to take trip No, 1 starting ; - 
(Name Station) 

I want to take trip No. 2 starting from 
I want to take trip No. 3 starting from 

Will furnish my own transportation to Beacon City y remittance 


of $ o* ° ..covers the cost while there. 
I want railroad tickets and best route from my town I enclose 
remittance of $45.50 and understand refund will be made if cost of 
tickets desired is less, 

My name 

Address 


Other names for which I am making reservations: 


“you want and mail your remittance 
John P. Wallace, Tour Director 


Care Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Crossbred Angus-Holstein calves, dred by the University of Wisconsin. 


Beet From Dairy Herds 


Breeding Dairy Cows to Beef Bulls 


NORTHEASTERN Iowa corre- 

spondent writes: “I have heard 
it said that under present conditions 
it would pay better to breed some 
dairy herds to beef bulls and finish 
the calves as baby beeves for the 
market at from twelve to fifteen 
months of age. I understand that 
none of the heifer calves so produced 
should be held for dairy purposes, 
but that all, both steers and heifers, 
should be fattened for the butcher. 
Can you give me any information on 
this question? Will dairy calves 
sired by beef bulls produce beef eco- 
nomically ?” 

The breeding of dairy cows to beef 
bulls, and then keeping up the dairy 
herd by buying well bred dairy calves 
for replacing old or otherwise un- 
profitable cows is not a new idea by 
any means. In a limited way, this 
has been going on here and there in 
most dairy districts for many years, 
and under certain conditions it can 
be done very nicely and usually prof- 
itably. On the other hand, we would 
not for a moment suggest that the 
progressive dairyman, the man who 
is constantly weeding out the poorest 
producers in his herd and replacing 
them with young heifers from his 
best cows, bred to high producing 
dairy bulls, should consider breeding 
to a beef bull. Whether a given dairy- 
man should change his present prac- 
tice will depend upon the nature 
of his farm, his temperament, and 
his location with reference to dairy 
markets. 

Definite figures are available as to 
the comparative value of Angus-Hol- 
stein crossbred and purebred Angus 
calves for beef production. They 
were obtained by the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station, where these two 
classes of calves were fed in com- 
parison with each other during three 
different years. 


Weaned at Six Months 


The calves of each class fed—the 
Angus-Holstein cross and the pure- 
bred Angus—were allowed to nurse 
the cows till six months of age, when 
they were weaned. Grain was fed to 
the calves in a creep as soon as they 
would eat, or at the age of from four 
to six weeks, and they were kept on 
full feed from then till ready for the 
market. All were fed the same ration 
and the number of calves per lot 
varied from seven to nine head. The 
Holstein cows nursed two calves 
each, and one cow even nursed three 
calves. The average weight per head 
at weaning time for the three years, 
when the calves went into the feed 
lot, was, for the Angus-Holsteins, 512 
pounds, and for the Angus, 473 
pounds. The average total gains for 
the three feeding periods were 445 
pounds for the crossbreds and 476 
pounds for the Angus, making the 
daily gains per calf for each lot 2.05 
and 2.15 pounds. 

Let us now study the feed con- 
sumption per 100 pounds of gain for 
these calves. This was as follows: 
For the Angus-Holsteins, 460 pounds 
of corn, 64 pounds of oats, 82 pounds 
of protein feed (half and half linseed 


meal and cottonseed meal), 144 
pounds of alfalfa hay, and 578 pounds 
of corn silage, and, for the Angus, 
413 pounds of corn, 60 pounds of 
oats, 76 pounds of protein feed, 
pounds of alfalfa and 538 pounds of 
silage. 

Valuing corn at 35 cents a bushel 
oats at 20 cents, protein feed at $25 
a ton, alfalfa at $7.50 a ton, and sil- 
age at $3 a ton, the Angus-Holsteins 
made their gains at a feed cost of 
$5.70 per cwt., and the Angus at $5.22 
rer cwt. Cost of gains, while very 
important in feeding profits, by no 
means tells the whole story. 

The final market value is a most 
important factor, and one would nat- 
urally expect the Angus calves to 
bring a higher price on the market 
than the Angus-Holstein crossbreds. 
The selling prices. quoted, of course, 
were obtained several years ago, and 
hence do not apply to present condi- 
tions. However, they bear a definite 
relationship to each other, and hence 
are just as valuable for comparison 
purposes as current quotations. 


On Feed for 217 Days 


On the average for the three years, 
the calves were on feed for 217 days. 
The Angus-Holsteins reached an av- 
erage weight of 981 pounds and the 
Angus a weight of 931 pounds. The 
crossbreds sold for $12.17 per cwt., 
and the grades for $13. On that basis, 
therefore, the crossbreds'_ brought 
$119.39 per head and the Angus 
brought $121.03, practically the same 
gross total. 

Note also that the Angus made 
their gains at $5.22 per cwt., while 
the crossbreds’ gains cost $5.70 per 
ewt. This is what one would expect, 
as, of course, the purebred Angus 
carried only Angus blood, while only 
half of the blood of the crossbreds 
was of beef origin. Nevertheless, the 
crossbreds made a remarkably good 
showing, indicating that an Angus- 
Holstein cross calf is a good feeding 
animal. 

Another important fact, brought 
out in a striking manner, was the 
slaughter tests. The crossbred calves 
showed a high carcass yield and 
made almost as high a yield of bee! 
and produced carcasses nearly as well 
suited to the beef trade, as the pure 
bred Angus. J. G. Fuller, of the Wis 
consin experiment station, in com 
menting on the beef quality of thes¢ 
calves, said: 

“The crossbred carcasses favor: 
impressed the meat experts in 
packing houses at Chicago and 
waukee, where they were handle 
Differences in color of fat and | 
marbling of meat, and quality 
tween Angus-Holstein and A! 
carcasses were difficult to detect 
form, the Angus carcasses were | 
erable, as they were shorter. 
peared thicker, and the shanks 
so long as in the Angus-Hol 
cattle.” 

This test answers rather defini! 
and completely such questions 
dairymen, who may be interest: 
breeding their cows to a beef 
would be interested in knowing 
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Selling the Roosters 


The produce dealers at Osceola, 
Jowa, put on a “swat the rooster” 
campaign on June 13, by offering 
tc pay two cents a pound premium 
on every rooster delivered to them 
on that date. The offer resulted in 
3500 birds being delivered to the 
dealers that day. Approximately 500 
farmers participated in the event, 
and they took back home with them 
petween $1,200 and $1,500. The proj- 
ect was such a pronounced success 
that many are desirous of making it 
an annual event. 

The roosters were all killed and 
dressed the day they arrived, and the 


following day nearly ten tons of 
sandwich meat was on its way to 
New York. The market price for 


roosters on the day of the sale was 
4 cents a pound, but the Osceola pro- 
duce dealers paid the farmers 6 cents 

or a bonus of 2 cents a pound. The 
underlying reason for the success of 
the venture was that the farmers in 
the Osceola trade territory are anx- 
ious to market infertile eggs during 
the hot summer months. Early sum- 
mer sales of roosters should be gen- 
eral all over the country, since that 
makes it possible to produce a bet- 
ter quality of eggs. 





Cholera Outbreak Serious 

For several months, we have been 
advising farmers that if hog cholera 
runs true to its cyclic form of pre- 
vious years, this should be a year of 
a heavy outbreak of the disease ina 
more virulent form than we have 
had for several years. Indications 
e that this forecast is materializ- 
ing, for reports are reaching us of 
outbreaks in many parts of Iowa. In 
Buchanan county, infection has al- 
1eady been reported in thirty herds. 


) 


a 


From Cerro Gordo county, many 
outbreaks have been reported, and 
the same is true of Allamakee, Win- 
neshiek, Delaware, Linn, Cedar and 


Clinton counties. From Davis county, 


(own south, reports indicate a seri- 
s cholera outbreak. Scattered re- 
ports of outbreaks are coming from 
many other counties, and large num- 
bers of unvaccinated hogs are being 
1 to market. Packers, to pro- 
tect themselves, are buying hogs 
S ect to inspection.” 
In a year like this, when the dis- 
more virulent than usual, 
every farmer should vaccinate with- 
Infection is often carried 
tances by dogs, pigeons and 
erable other means. Take no 
chances with the disease now. Tho 
cost of vaccination will be con- 
lerably higher than it would have 


when the pigs were smaller, it 
Is still cheap insurance. The 
1 vaccinate even if there has 
outbreak in his immediate 
heighborhood. 


wise 


been no 


Straw Loft Poultry House 
One of the coolest places on most 
farms in hot weather is in a well 
ventilated straw loft poultry house. 
With a good layer of straw in the 
most of the heat that pours thru 
f does not get thru the straw. 
e, this presupposes good ven- 
ilation above the straw in the loft, 
Ss Well as below the straw, in the 
Oosting and laying quarters. 
Just as the straw loft house keeps 
Cut the cold in winter, so also does 


it keep out the heat in summer. 
Lost Milker Parts 
William Thiessen, Ogden, Iowa, 


Was Visited by thieves recently, who 


Stole two units of his milking ma- 
and a lot of separator tools. 

n is anxious to hear from 

who might have been of- 


ed these 


articles. A reward is 
ed for information that will lead 


arrest and conviction of the 
, 
Flax is a poor weed fighter, and 


for best suecess use only seed that 
of weed seeds. Only land 
not infested with weeds 
should be used for flax. 


IS free 


that js 
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Whole Blood Serum__________ ee ee ee ee 


Simultaneous Virus 


These are the most durable syringes made. 
farmers and if properly cared for will last ten years. 


shipment to you prepai 


Is Now Reaching an Epidemic Stage in Many Sections of Iowa 


and Other Middle West States 
DON’T GAMBLE 


When It Costs So Little to Protect Your Hogs With 


ANCHOR SERUM and VIRUS 


America’s Most Popular and Largest Selling Brand 


New Prices Effective August 10th 


Re Ds nda ccietcanadee $, -55 per 100 ccs. 
45 per 100 ccs. 
1.50 per 100 ccs. 


Always Look for the U. S. Government Cap and Release 
Seal on Every Bottle of Serum and Virus 

It is a Positive Guarantee that the serum and virus has been properly made 

and tested and that it has not been tampered with after being released by 

the Government Inspectors. It assures you positive protection. 


New Lower Prices on All Aggressins and Bacterins 


Blackleg and Hemorrhagic Aggressins now 8 cents per dose. All bacterins 


for cattle, sheep and swine now 7 cents per dose. 


NEW LOW PRICES ON SYRINGES 


One complete set—One 40 ce. syringe; one 10 cc. syringe and four needles for $3.90. 


One set of syringes will easily serve five 


WHERE TO BUY ANCHOR SERUM IN IOWA 





Fowler Drug Co a Se a a ee Iowa Fa Cre ry 
Albert City Cream ( Mapleton Kieécccanddedeees ot Bur Drug S 
Borchardt, A. I Dr Marshalitown : eee eee nese cede oe & » Stat 
\dan Phar Muscatine Cocseccseses Muscatine Crea 
I l Sa Dru I. 6 ss a's a wa tried am D> ‘ 
( } Cc Ottumwa CN OCO CRESS Farme Ser Stat 
I I Mutual ¢ p. ¢ ame Oskaloosa atawes -. «Farmer Ur CoO ( 
( Drug S Pella ia eae tae j Ulrich M Mar 
Clement Dr ( Xk eee Red O Cr t 
an Br Sw ( i Css aac ve gece ane ee L re & Va tine 
< Wa V nary Supply ¢ Shelby ra ata jo emk eee. Cla Dr Ss 
Al r 8 ( $04 1 S Sioux City ; ahaa ee \ Se oO 
( len Star ¢ 1 Sibley awed . { Farm S 
; Seve Drug Spencer See eeekens eee B ' Ort I> ( 
( he D g Thornton Sue ; J My i 
Talbot. Dr ‘ Wapello ces ° Cra 1 Dr Stor 
Washington ° ee aoeem B D ( 
D 1. P. W Dru Waterloo , Rk ‘ Drug ¢ 
dares I I oO. J Drugs Webster City Fast w, W. ¢ Dr 
n J u y our serum and vaccines in s 3 Bt iu 1 in a 
1} vy, De nes XI or Serum Company, ct to the H On 
nd w l hipment direct to the farmer 
r 1 \ hor deale I ir you, you ma o1 ind will nd t} 
d expre sur | town 


Send for free book which discusses live stock diseases and tells you how to use serum 


virus. Get our new reduced price list. 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


W. J. Kennedy, Vice-President and Sales Manager 
All Products Made and Tested Under United States Veterinary License No. 124 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 
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When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 


Tea Towel Sets 
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in g2tting your new separator. 


will pay for the famous MASTERPIECE. 








A. 


“Great cream saver.” 


extra butterfat saved 


fasy to cl 
everywhere are boosters for the NEW 


BEARING CREAM 8 
skimmer. Four sizes 
skimming capacity. 
month up, NO INTER 


information on 
Also ask for 


free 
history. 


ISL] Lowest Prices 


Get the most from your old machine. Don't wait 
Prices are tow- 
est right now and terms easiest $3 per month 





Lowest bargain prices 


Write today for Galloway’s amazing trade-in allowance and full 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 







Set ae ona ir favorite tea towel set 
ir t a ‘ 
at ti t ! 
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“Easier to turn.” “Pays for itself in 
“E lean as a china dish.” sers 
improved GALLOWAY BALL 
EPARATOR._ Ten exclusive features. Closest 
375, 300. 750 and _ 950 pounds per hour 

EASY TERMS. $3 per 
Separating pays if you have a Galloway, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
and IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





EST 








the most improved separator in Galloway's 
1933 bargains on other farm equipment. 


Box 227 WATERLOO. IOWA 
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Pickles for Every Taste 


-T*HE next best thing to serve with 

I winter meals, if you can not 
manage a salad every time, is a rel- 
ish or one of the various kinds of 
pickles. They do not have the nutri- 
tive value of a salad, but they lend 
variety to the table, and - certainly 
add zest to the food. And for parties 
where sandwiches are to be served, 
one just must have pickles. A nice, 
nippy cheese sandwich or a_ pink 
slice of baked ham on rye bread, and 
a big, juicy dill pickle! Or a little 
crisp, sweet one! Is there anything 
better? 

Farm women have the opportu- 
nity right at hand for putting up all 
known varieties of the pickle and 
relish family. And what a large 
family it is—dill pickles, sour 
pickles, sweet pickles, 
pickles, mustard pickles, green to- 
mato pickles, pickled cabbage and 
stuffed green peppers, ripe tomato 
relish, green tomato relish, celery 
relish, beet relish, corn relish, and 


sweet-sour 


on and on! 
Easier for the Amateur 


For an amateur canner, the pickles 
and relishes are easier to put up 
than fruits and vegetables, because 
the spoilage possibilities are not so 
great. Vinegar and salt brine are 
great preservatives and insure our 
pickled products keeping. There are 
the usual cleanliness precautions to 
be taken, however, as all products 
to be used in the making of pickles 
must be scrupulously cleaned. All 
of the commercial vinegars bring 
the best pickling results, too, if they 
are cut down from one-third to one- 
half with water which has been 
boiled and cooled. In making brine 
pickles—dills or plain sour, peppers 
or green tomatoes, you insure get- 
ting the best results by first boiling 
the water. 

The very tiny cucumbers probably 
work up best in mustard pickles, or 
in mixed pickles, in which the tiny, 
whole cucumbers add a fancy touch. 
The large cucumbers’ should be 
dilled, and there is a very delicious 
ripe cucumber pickle recipe. Cu- 
cumbers put down in stone jars or 
kegs should be left whole. Those 
which are canned in glass jars may 
be split into halves or quarters, or 
sliced into rings. Stuffed 


fourth cup of mixed spices, and 
set away in a cool place. Weigh 
out three pounds of sugar, and each 
morning add a handful of this to 
the pickles and stir. When the 
sugar has all been added, the pickles 
are ready to eat. They will keep 
in an open jar. 


Every-Day Pickles 


Place in a half-gallon jar four 
tablespoons of sugar, two. table- 
spoons of salt, three tablespoons of 
mustard, one cup of vinegar, and 
shake well. Fill with small cucum- 
bers, freshly cut from the vines and 
washed in cold water. Pack closely, 
fill with vinegar and seal tightly. 
Shake vigorously and stand the jar 
upside down until the salt, sugar 
and mustard dissolve. Store ina 
cool place. 


Stone Jar Dill Pickles 


Soak in clear water over-night one 
bushel of medium-sized cucumbers. 
Place two layers of cucumbers in a 
jar and cover with grape and cherry 
leaves, dill, sliced onion and a small 
piece of horseradish root. Repeat 
until the jar is filled. Cover with a 
brine made of two and two-thirds 
cups of salt, six quarts of water and 
two quarts of vinegar boiled togeth- 
er. Weight down and keep in a 
cool place. These may be eaten from 
the jar and stay crisp and hard. 


Stuffed Peppers 


Cut the tops from two dozen large 
green peppers, scoop out seeds and 
let soak in cold water over-night. 
Chop finely a firm white cabbage, 
salt very lightly, mix with one ounce 
of mustard ‘seed, and stuff into the 
peppers. Tie the tops of the peppers 
firmly on and pack upright in wide- 
mouthed jars. Cover with cold boiled 
vinegar and seal tightly. 


Cherry Leaf Cucumber Pickles 


One peck of large cucumbers, cher- 
ry leaves, two ounces of caraway 
seed, ten quarts of water, one cup of 
salt, three pounds of sugar and one 
pint of vinegar. Place alternate lay- 
ers of cucumbers and cherry leaves 
in a stone jar. Sprinkle caraway 
seed on each layer. Cover with brine 
made with the salt and water that 
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has been heated enough to dissolve 
the salt. Place a weight on top, and 
allow to remain undisturbed for four- 
teen days. At the end of that time, 
remove cucumbers, rinse with cold 
water and cut crosswise into one- 
inch chunks. Place in fruit jars and 
cover with syrup of vinegar and 
sugar, which have been boiled to- 
gether for ten minutes. Seal. 


Olive Oil Pickles 


Slice thinly twenty-four cucumbers. 
Pour over them one cup of salt, add 
a piece of alum about the size of a 
pecan. Cover with water and let 
stand for two hours. Slice twelve 
onions in water with a piece of alum, 
let stand fifteen minutes, then drain 
and put in the salt water with the 
cucumbers. Drain and wash off 
with cold water. Mix one-half cup 
of white mustard seed, one-half cup 
of black mustard seed, two table- 
spoons of celery seed and one cup 


Opportunity 


URING the recent national con- 

vention of the American Home 
Feonomics Association, in Milwau- 
kee, Prof. William Ogburn, of the 
University of Chicago, in forecasting 
coming family conditions, made the 
following statements 

“Accompanying the departure of 
many of the economic functions of 
the family from the home were other 
services which were taken over by 
outside agencies, like the govern- 
ment. Thus, the home has lost the 
greater part of its protective func- 
tion. Many of its educational, reli- 
gious and recreational functions have 
also disappeared. The growth of the 
state, and the trend toward social- 
ism, is due to the fact that the 
family no longer performs the regu- 
latory functions over the conduct of 
men that it previously did. 

“The institutional functions of the 
family are shrinking so rapidly that 
many persons look to its personality 
functions as the chief ones of the 
future. These functions provide af- 
fection for the members of the fam- 
ily and develop personalities, espe- 
cially those of the pre-school chil- 
dren. ... Hence, the future stability 
of the home rests largely upon these 
personality functions. 


of olive oil. Mix well together, then 
add one quart of vinegar. Mix with 
cucumbers and onions, add black 
pepper to taste, put in jars and seal 
Let season for a week before using 
These pickles are exceedingly tasty 


Pepper Relish 


Six red peppers, six green peppers 
six onions (or less), one cup of su 
gar, two tablespoons of salt, one and 
one-half cups of vinegar, one-third 
cup of water. Chop onions and pep 
pers, add boiling water to cover, and 
let stand for five minutes. Drain, 
add remaining ingredients, and boil 
for twenty minutes. Seal. 


Ripe Cucumber Pickles 


Peel, quarter and remove. seeds 
from large, yellow cucumbers. Cut up 
in the size of watermelon pickle 
and boil until slightly tender in light 
ly salted water. Prepare the follow 

(Concluded on page 17) 


of the Home 


“Only in the rural districts do 
the family still have many of th 
old functions. In the apartment hot 
of the city, the ‘home’ is becoming 
sort of dormitory or parking place 

How comforting and reassuring to 
know that our farm homes and fai 
ily groups stand as bulwarks again; 
the onslaught of adverse condition 
for happy family relationships. Do 
tor Ogburn states that educationa! 
religious and recreational function 
of the home have been transferred 
elsewhere. This, indeed, is not tru: 
of farm homes. In these homes 
babies are still lisping their prayers 
at mother’s Knee, the educational! 
foundations of manners and chara: 
ter are being laid, and wholesom: 
recreations are being carried on. 


A Happy Family Group 


Doctor Ogburn speaks of the 
home’s main function as being the 
cevelopment of personality in th: 
pre-school child. Are we, then, to 
give up the child when he arrives 
at school age, and conclude that we 
have done as much as possible fo 
him in the home, so we will transfer 
the responsibility to the state? I 
deed, the noted doctor is right whe: 
he excepts the rural home from th 

class. Nowhere is it possib| 





green peppers are delicious 
when pickled, and green to- 
matoes may also be put 
down in brine in the man- 
ner of cucumber dills. 

In the following we give 
pickle and relish recipes 
which you may want to put 
up for use next winter. The 
first is a recipe which has 
proved so popular that we 
are repeating it. This is an 
excellent way to work up 
very small cucumbers. 


Sweet-Sour Pickles 


Clean three hundred little 
cucumbers or take all sizes, 
cut up and count out three 
hundred pieces. Put these in 
a large dish, sprinkle two- 
thirds of a cup of salt thru 
them, cover them with boil- 
ing water, and let them 
stand over-night In the 
morning, wipe them dry and 
place them in an earthen 
jar. Take one-fourth gallon 
of vinegar (cold), four table- 
spoons of salt, four table- 
spoons of sugar and four 
tablespoons of dry mustard, 
pour over the pickles, and 
stir well. Cover with one- 
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to live as closely with th: 
children, in a close family 
group, as on the farm. The 
development of personality 
is not being excluded from 
our rural homes, but is 
automatically going along 
with the other lines of d: 
velopment. 


A Happy Family Group 


Some of our greatest men 
of the past have come from 
rural homes. They tra 
their start back to a hap 
family group, headed by 4 
mother who saw to it thal 
the home functioned pro} 
ly in giving them the ris 
first impressions. This n 
be doubly true in the futu 
With the predicted bré 
down of the urban fan 
group, doubly favored \ 
be the coming citizen W 
had the close supervis 
and enjoyed the close fa 
ily ties of a rural ho! 
‘There is nothing to take 
place of happy family a 
ciations, parents who tea 
the importance of faith a 
who lay the foundation ! 
a noble character. 
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UR timely sale of summer cereals 
will be appreciated. In the face 
of higher grain prices, we are offering 
these popular ready-to-serve cereals this 


week at prices that will SAVE YOU 
MONEY. — Stock up now, with these 
brands which have led the popularity 
parade for more than a generation. 













Prices Effective 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY and 
MONDAY, 
August 18, 19, 21 


F R F ‘a A REGULAR Q5c TOASTI ES 
TOOTHBRUSH | 














PACKAGES 


The “wake-up” food for 1 Oc 


growing boys and girls 


UNE 


with Each Giant Tube of 


FULLER'S MAGNESIA | 
DENTAL | 

CREAM for  oO9C_ 
R GROCER gx 2" 99¢- 


F LOUR’ Patent 1 t SLE 89 


CHILD'S BEETLEWARE 
CEREAL SPOON 





PaO is 2 


GRAPE 
-NUTS 


“There’s A Reason”—sure, there 
always has been for the popularity 

of Grape-Nuts 1 j = 
; PER PACKAGE 


You'll Find Many Other Attractive Values in Our Stores 
This Week. Here Are Representative Items: 


ayflower. Last chance 2 Ib. 

(Choice of Colors) COCOA Peis ce mane 19¢ 

FREE Qe Aten Sie 
EACH 

PACKAGE 4 ASPARAGUS Jack Sprat Cut Green a 15c 


seme) GRAPE-NUTS | ED ESAATTII +I forms tes gp 
~ Grape: i : Tune In The Jack Sprat Smile Club. #2 

es Flakes ft A FS E © g WOC-WHO, 9:00 A. M., Every Saturday Morning 

es ‘ Marian teDonaigs Marketing hea INI 
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Tips and Menu Suggestions. Favorite Foodsof Famous Folks. 
The famous Grape-Nuts flavor ina | 
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No Mold or Spoilage! 
with KERR JARS and CAPS 


—because they Seal AIR-TIGHT 


Kerr Jars and Caps eliminate all 
worry and uncertainty as to whether 
or not your foods will keep. Kerr 
gold-lacquered Caps, containing the 
natural gray sealing composition, 
make a seal that is positively and 
permanently air-tight when contents 
are properly sterilized. NO RUB- 
BER RINGS REQUIRED. 


Can With SAFETY —ALL Fruits, 
Vegetables, Pickles, Meats, 
Poultry, etc. 

Kerr gold-lacquered Caps are not affected 
by vinegar or any other fruit or vege- 
table acids. There are no un- 
Sanitary crevices to hold the 
food juices and cause fermen- 

tation. 


For ALL Methods of 
Canning 

With Kerr Jars and Caps it 
is easier to can by any method 
— Pressure Cooker, Oven, 
Steam Cooker, Hot Water 
Bath, Open Kettle, etc. Kerr Lids are not 
affected by boiling water or steam. 













("SELF SEALING” 





“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED 





Modernize your old style Mason 
jars with Kerr Mason Caps, which 
fit any standard Mason jar. Be 
sure to get genuine Kerr Caps— 
look for the name on every Kerr 
Jar and Kerr Cap. 


The Exclusive KERR 
“Spoon Test” 


When jars are cold, tap the 
lid with a spoon. When prop- 
erly sealed it will give a clear, 
ringing note; also the lid will 
be curved slightly inward. No 
waiting or worrying — You 
KNOW your jars are sealed 
before you store them away. 
Kerr Jars are made in all sizes and in 
4 styles. Choose your favorite style. 
Merely send your name and 

address on on card for F RE E 
latest information on canning all fruits, 
vegetables, pickles, preserves, meats, 
poultry, fish, game, etc., by all methods. 
Write today for this free literature which 
answers your home canning questions. 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 884 Main St., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 





FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


Brand 


Trade-Mark Registered... PATENTED) 
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DRAKE OFFERS: 


To them is given all the 
the wide 
tages afforded by six colleges. 


colleges have a distinguished faculty and splendid equip- 
location 
Iowa, providing the cultural advantages of metropolitan life. 


fi ste J eatin y 
r illustrate @ catalog 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines, 


THE 
COURAGEOUS 


The courageous have a 


courageous! 
facilities and 
of education advan- 


rich reward to the 


variety 


Liberal Arts Education 
Bible Fine Arts 
Law Commerce 


of Drake in the capital city of 
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August Canning Kitchen ' 





O START the Canning Kitchen 

for August, we want to thank 
the dozens of people who responded 
to Mrs. L. L. L.’s request for direc- 
tions for cooking and canning the 
garden huckleberry. 

It seems that the berries are best 
if left outside until a heavy frost has 
come, but they must not freeze. They 
should be a deep blue-black for best 
flavor. Some women cut the vines 
after the first frost, hang them up 
inside somewhere, and pick off the 
berries at their leisure. If the ber- 
ries are cooked before a frost has 
visited them, soda should be added 
and the berries drained in the man- 
ner of navy beans. 

Following are some recipes sent in 
for working up the garden huckle- 
berries: 

Huckleberry Sauce 


Put two pounds of huckleberries 
in one quart of cold water and cook 
for forty-five minutes. Keep covered 
closely, so skins will burst, then add 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar, 
and simmer fifteen minutes longer. 
Serve fresh or can. 


Huckleberries for Pies 


Pick the berries before frost. Wash 
enough for your pie, and add one 
scant teaspoon of soda and a little 
water, and let boil for two or three 
minutes. Drain. Pour boiling water 
on them and drain again. Add more 
boiling water, and cook until tender. 
Then mix two-thirds of a teaspoon of 
salt, one cup of sugar, and one heap- 
ing tablespoon of flour; add to ber- 


ries. This is for a two-crust pie. 
Bake for about one hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 

A good flavor is obtained if one- 


third apple is used for your pie. 


Canned Huckleberries 


Pick the berries after a heavy 
frost. Wash them and pick off the 
stems. To three cups of berries, add 


measure until you 
then add two lem- 
Cook until the berries 
Seal in sterilized jars. 


one cup of sugar, 
have six quarts, 
ons, sliced. 
are tender. 


Easy-Way Beans 


Mrs. G. L. sends in a request for 
a recipe for putting up green beans 
with salt and sugar, and, like an 
answer from heaven, the same mail 
brought this recipe from Mrs. E. M.: 

Wash and break beans Measure 
one cup of salt and one-half cup of 
sugar to every five cups of beans, 


and let set over-night. In the morn- 
ing, pack closely in sterilized jars, 
fill up with the liquid which has 


formed on the beans, and seal. 
Sandwich Spread 


Have you a good recipe for sand- 


wich spread—one that can be canned 
and stored away?—Mrs. E. B. 
Grind enough green tomatoes to 


make a pint, without the juice. Grind 
two green peppers, two red peppers, 
and sprinkle with a teaspoon of salt. 
After a few minutes, drain off juice, 
put in kettle with one-half cup of 
water, and boil until tender. Grind 
one-half dozen sweet pickles, add to 
tomatoes and peppers and keep hot 


until the following dressing is pre- 






pared: One cup of sugar, two table- 
spoons of flour, two tablespoons of 
prepared mustard, one-half cup of 
vinegar, one cup of sour cream, three 
eggs, well beaten. Let come to a 
boil, stirring constantly, remove, 
and beat until creamy with a fork. 
Pour over the mixture, stirring until 
well mixed.. Put in jars while hot 
and seal. 


Carrots and Green Beans 


Will you please let me know if 
carrots and green beans can be suc- 
cessfully cold packed together? We 
like them that way, but I have never 
tried canning them.—Mrs. J. S 

This can be very successfully done 
by processing the length of time re- 
quired for the beans, which is three 
hours. Salad mixtures of vegetables 
keep well when processed the length 
of time required for the vegetable 
hardest to process, and carrots and 
beans will probably be satisfactory. 


Koshered Tomato Pickles 


From Mrs. E. S. comes the follow 


ing recipe for koshered tomato 
pickles—Jewish pickles: ° 
“Wash and soak medium sized 


green tomatoes for two hours in a 
very heavy brine. Pack tomatoes 
and dill in jars in layers. Add bay 
leaves, whole red peppers and garlic 
to suit taste, and a scant tablespoon 
of salt to a quart. Fill jars with hot 
water and keep closed for six weeks.” 


Troubles With Pickles 


Why do pickles shrivel, and what 
causes hollow pickles?—Mrs. J. V 

A brine which is too strong may 
cause pickles to shrivel; also, the 
will do this if too long a time elaps« 
between the time they are picked and 
worked up. Brine pickles which are 
shriveled often become round and 
firm again when freshened. 

The cause of hollow pickles lies i 
the pickles and not in any fault of 
processing. Temperature and rai! 
fall conditions, governing the wa) 
the cucumbers have developed, h: 
much to do with this. Often pick] 
are made hollow by a boring wo! 
which not show up until tl 
pickle is sliced for the table. 


does 


Sealing With Screw-Band Lids 


When using the two-piece, scré 
band lids for canning products that 
are not cold packed, like open kett! 
fruits, pickles, preserves, ete., do 
forget to soak the lids with the seal 
ing compostion in boiling water be 
fore fitting them to the jars. This 
softens the composition and insur: 
a seal. This is not necessary whe 
products are cold packed, as the heat 
in the canner the compo 
tion.— Mrs. Lois J. Hurley. 


softens 


Editor’s Note: The following bi 
lets contain many answers to ¢a! 
ning problems: “Modern Methods 
Home Canning,” “Steps in Cannin: 
“Budget Your Food Supply,” “Ho! 
Canning of Meats, Poultry, Game and 
Fish.” Should you like one or all 
these booklets, your name signed toa 
penny postal card, addressed to the 
Canning Kitchen Editor, Wallac« 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, DP 
Moines, Iowa, will bring them to y: 
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| Sabbath School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 














Saul 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 27, 1933. I Samuel, 
15:13-16.) 

7ING SAUL was one of the most 
K curiously mixed characters of the 
Old Testament. Converted in middle 
life, endowed with the prophetic 
vifts, he swings backward and for- 
ward between good and evil almost 
to the end of his days, and finally 
lands on the side of evil—or, to put 
it charitably, becomes ruined. 

The fatal defect in Saul’s character 
was the very common one of dis- 
obedience to the voice of God, or, in 
other words, unwillingness to do the 
plain duty which lay before him. As 
an exeuse for his disobedience, he 
usually had on hand 
some outward reli- A EE ke 
gious observance. He 
was exceedingly reli- 
gious in his way, but 
it was generally the 
wrong way. He re- 
fused to wait for 
Samuel to offer sac- 
rifice, and offered it 
himself, because, he 
said, he could not go 
into battle until he 
had worshiped Jeho- 
vah. He would have 
killed Jonathan, his 
son, rather than to 
break a foolish vow. 
He slew the Gibeon- 
ites in pursuance of 
the command to ex- 
terminate the Ca- 
naanites, regardless 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


mind. Instead, he tells him what the 
Lord thinks of him. The only way to 
save the sinner is to point out the 
Divine law, to which every man at 
heart feels that he owes obedienee. 
Scolding does the sinner no good, but 
always harm. Samuel told Saul of 
his day of small things, of God’s 
great favor, and of his own wilful 
disobedience. Still, Saul can not be 
honest. “I have obeyed,” “I did 
destroy them’”—and then, with the 
curious insincerity of all convicted 
sinners, says: I spared Agag the 
king, but “the people” spared the 
best of the cattle for sacrifice; that 
is, to give to the poor. Then 
follow words that go to the very 
vitals of religious life with all men 


everywhere: “To obey is_ better 
than sacrifice.” In 
———»». our words, church 


going, revival work, 
contributing to the 
church or to mis- 
sions, or to any good 
cause, can not take 
the place of doing 
plain duty as we see 
it every day in social 
and business life. 

Let us not be too 
hard upon Saul. He 
was very human; so 
are we. He made his 
desire to offer a sac- 


rifice, such as had 
never before been 
offered, an excuse 


for neglecting a very 
plain duty, just as 
the landlord exacts 
an unjust rent so he 





of the fact that they a 

had been given a per- 

petual covenant by Joshua, by which 
their lives were to be spared. He 
waged remorseless war “among the 
witches until reminded that his own 
rebellion was as the sin of witch- 
craft. He had his better moments, 
when he shared the prophetic inspi- 
ration of the time, and again he fell 
back into his old life, as too often so 
do we. Saul was very human. Let 
us have charity for him. 

After his first disobedience, he was 
warned that his kingdom could not 
continue. He was over Israel, but 
under Jehovah, and, therefore, must 
obey, and God gave him, as He gives 
second chance. He was ap- 
pointed the instrument of executing 
Jehovah’s fierce wrath against Ama- 
lek, a nation which from the very 
first, was the unrelenting and invet- 
erate foe of Israel. He was to spare 
nothing of man or beast, but he plain- 
ly violated the Divine commandment. 
Foreknowledge of it hurt Samuel, 
“= he cried unto the Lord ail 
night.” In the morning, he went with 
a message of stern rebuke to the 
king. It took a strong man to rebuke 
the conqueror of Amalek—flushed 
With victory. 

Saul knew he had wilfully done 
but, like many another con- 


US, a 











sclous sinner ever since, he met 
Samuel with a pious exclamation on 

lips, and professions of obedi- 
ence, and did this in the vain at- 


tempt to persuade himself that, after 
all, he had done no wrong. 
Samuel could not be deceived; he 


knew Saul. He did not argue the 
What means the bawling of 
the cattle and the bleating of the 


ep? How curiously is Saul like all 
necere men in all ages. “I have 
obeyed the commandment,” said he, 
t they” did the wrong thing. 
took the cattle, the best of 

. for religious purposes, that is, 

ive to the church.” “I” and “we” 

he good things; “they,” “the peo- 

did the bad things. It has been 

vs the other fellow who did the 
samuel, it will be observed, does 
tell Saul what he thinks of him. 

He was too wise to indulge in the 
of giving him a piece of his 


——- may care for his 
own or support the 
gospel, or as the politician excuses 
bribery at. the primary or the polls 
in order that he may serve his coun- 
try or his party. And, like Saul, we 
have excuses without number. 


The lessons are: First, that no 
amount of church-going, or pious 
talk, or charitable gifts, will ever 


take the place in the formation of 
the right character of doing the duty 
that lies next to us day by day. All 
religion that tends to build up char- 
acter must be worked in. We can 
rot understand the Bible unless we 
practice its teachings. 

Second, the most cowardly thing a 
man can do is to lay the blame of his 
sins on somebody else. Suppose you 
were born with inherited tendencies 
to evil, as we all are; suppose you 
have got into bad company; suppose 
temptations which you could not 
foresee were great; and under one 
or more of these you have fallen 
be man enough to say: I did it. 
There is forgiveness for every man, 
no matter what wrong he has done, 
but there is no forgiveness without 
@ manly confession. David had 
sinned against Israel, against his 
brave subordinate, against public 
opinion, against his own soul, but he 
was man enough to say: “Against 
thee, and thee only, have I sinned 
and done this evil in thy sight.”’ The 
Lord forgave him after teaching him 
his lesson, just as He forgives us 
after teaching us ours. 

David 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 3, 1933. I Samuel, 
16:4-13; Psalms, 78:70-72.. 
bist the Israelites demanded a 

king, Samuel was grieved, but 
finally yielded to the inevitable as 
the best thing to be done under the 
circumstances. When the king had 
shown himself unworthy, Samuel 
“cried unto the Lord all night,” and 
when he was compelled to announce 
the final rejection of Saul, he 
mourned for him as tho he had been 
one of his own sons. 

At this point, the lesson takes up 
the sacred narrative: “How long 
wilt 


thou mourn for Saul, seeing | 














A Barrel of Fun 





for Boys and Girls! 











. . . What fun you'll have with these 
wonderful toys!...and how you'll 
love these golden, crackly flakes! 


You never in your life saw Cut-Outs 
like these! Soldiers and horses; cir- 
cus animals and performers; and 
Posto the marvelous clown who ac- 
tually does tricks! 

Only Post Toasties gives you big, 
colorful Cut-Outs like these. So, al- 
ways ask Mother to get you rea/ Post 
Toasties. 

And what a delicious treat these 
golden, toasted hearts of corn are! 
They stay so nice and crisp in milk or 
cream. And with fruits or berries 
...um-m-m! 

Post Toasties is full of quick, new 
energy, too. So eat it often! Ask 
Mother to get yours today in the big 
new Cut-Out Package! Post Toasties 
is a product of General Foods. 


A LOT FOR 
YOUR MONEY 
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LOOK OVER..... 
the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 
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The Fairy Ring Quilt 


Have you ever heard of a fairy 
ring? No? Well, when fairies 
came into the meadows to dance, 
flowers bloomed wherever fairy 
toes stepped. And they certainly 
did well on this dainty applique 
quilt, for their dance led them in 
a most graceful path. There are 
harebells, daisies, pansies, holly- 
hocks, tulips, daffodils and a lot 
of other favorite garden flowers. 

A very special scallop, tipped 
with different flowers, edges the 
quilt, and there is a quilting de- 
sign which is all its own. 

This quilting design, a section 
of the fairy ring, the shell quilt- 
ing at either side of it, and com- 
plete directions, are given on the 
pattern, No. C487, 20 cents. 

Address your letters to the 

QUILT EDITOR 
y , 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


and Iowa Homestead 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Allow Ten Days for Delivery 
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have rejected him from being king 
over Israel?” And then he is told to 
indicate his successor. 

In all these long years in which 
Samuel had been the central figure, 
a feeling of awe was aroused when 
he appeared. He was not only the 
king-maker, but the man who was 
in the confidence of Jehovah, and 
acquainted with His secret purpose. 
Word came that Samuel was ap- 
proaching the town of Bethlehem, 
and the elders came trembling, and 
asked him the purpose of his visit. 
He told them he came to be with 
them at the village festival (occur- 
ring in all probability at the new 
moon), and asked them to sanctify 
themselves, that is, to go thru the 
washings and purifications appointed 
by the Levitical law, and invited 
Jesse and his family to the sacrifice. 

The sacrificial feast is spread, and 
Jesse introduces his sons one by one 
to the far-famed prophet. It does not 
appear that either Jesse or any of 
his family had a direct intimation 
that one of his sons was to be select- 
ed as king. Samuel knew that, but 
there is no evidence to show that 
Jesse did, nor that David did, even 
after his anointing. Such a matter 
could not have been concealed, and 
would have brought on a crisis at 
once. Samuel was evidently im- 
pressed with Eliab, the oldest, and 
said to himself: Surely, this is the 
Lord’s anointed. Eliab was all right, 
except his heart, using that word in 
its broadest sense. The man needed 
now must be in sympathy with the 
prophetic school, and with the better 
and broader spirit that was growing 
up in the nation. 

Six more of Jesse’s sons were in- 
troduced and passed by, and the 
feast was delayed, perhaps days, un- 
til the young lad, David, whom it 
had not been considered worth while 
to bring, even if he was, as his name 
implies, his mother’s “darling,” was 
sent for and sanctified, and on him, 
to the surprise of the elders, his 
brethren and Jesse, and even Samuel 
himself, the oil was poured. The con- 
text does not that he was there 
appointed king, but say that 
“the Spirit of Jehovah came mightly 
upon David from that day forward.” 


say 


does 


Israel’s Greatest King 


Altho we are not told in so many 
words that David entered the school 
of the prophets, the great probabil- 
ity is that he did so. We find him 
at least, years afterward, at home 
with them, and Samuel standing at 
their head. Here, doubtless, began 
his lifelong intimacy with Nathan 
the prophet and Gad the seer. That 
he was responsive to these new in- 
fluences and the higher life they 
reveal is quite clear from the con- 
cluding statement of the lesson we 
are reviewing. For, as we read thru 
all the history of these times, there 
were special manifestations of spirit- 
ual power among those who were 
under the ministry of Samuel. Men 
were endued with power unfelt be- 
fore; some permanently, like David; 
others at times only, like Saul. For, 
as the lives of all sincere men will 
testify, there are times when heaven 
seems nearer and they get a firmer 
grasp of living truths—so there are 
times in the history of nations when 


they come into closer touch with 
the world of spirit. And David en- 
tered fully into the spirit of the 
better things that were coming to 


the land of Israel, and hence became 
not only the great Jewish hero, but 
Israel’s greatest king. 

This lesson furnishes on example 
of the way in which the Lord pre- 
pares men, and fits them to guide 
a nation in which He has a deep 
interest thru the crises that come 
upon it from time to time. The man 
who is thus prepared is generally 
unconscious of the preparation. “I 
will gird thee,” said the Lord, in 
prophecy concerning Cyrus, “though 
thou hast not known me.” That is, 
I will fit you for the great work you 
are to perform, altho you know noth- 
ing about it. 

In the Psalms, we learn of David’s 
qualities as a poet and musician, and 
in I Samuel we learn something of 
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him as a brave-hearted soldier, a 
header and a man of affairs, under- 
standing the management of men, 
acting wisely, inciting enthusiasm in 
the army, a man of shrewdness, cour- 
age and resources, with lofty ideals 
of conduct and character, if measured 
by the standards of his time. At the 
crisis in his life and in the kingdom 
at the death of Saul, David shows 
that he has kingly qualities as well. 
He feels that he needs Divine coun- 
sel, and seeks it. After he is anointed 
king, he shows kingly qualities in his 
treatment of the faction which under 
Saul had persistently sought his life. 
In the same line was his conduct to- 
ward the men of Jabesh-Gilead. He 
gives them his blessing, promises to 
treat them kindly, and urges them 


to be strong and valiant in their 
country’s need. All this shows a 
good heart, good sense, and good 


politics. All thru his career, he made 
a friend whenever he could. 








Cookery Corner 














Potato Chocolate Cake 
2 cups of sugar 
4 eges 
% cup of butter 
1 cup of nut-meats 
2% cups of flour 
2% teaspoons of 
baking powder 
1 teaspoon of cloves 
1 teaspoon of nutmeg 
1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
% cup of milk 
1 cup of mashed potatoes 
% cup of grated chocolate 


combination 


Cream butter, sugar and egg yolk 
Add chocolate, spices, potatoes, milk, 
flour (to which baking powder has 
been added and sifted), and nut- 
meats. Lastly, add the beaten eg: 
whites. Pour into a well oiled loaf 
pan and bake in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. A. Bender, Holt County, Mis 
souri. 


Skillet Biscuits 


1%, cups of sifted flour 

15 teaspoon of salt 

1°, teaspoons of combination 
powder 
1 tablespoons of 


baking 


114 shortening 
1 egg 
14 


4 cup of milk 
Sift the dry ingredients and cut 

the shortening. Add the yolk of th: 
egg to the milk and combine with the 
first mixture, and then the white o 
the egg, which has been beate: 
Knead for a minute or two, pat out 
into a layer one-fourth inch thick, 
cut with a biscuit cutter and put into 
a hot, well oiled skillet. Cover and 
brown the biscuits on one side, turn 
and brown on the other. Serve while 
piping hot.—Mrs. Cleve Butler, Au- 
drain County, Missouri. 


Cocoanut Pie 
1 cup of sugar 
1 teaspoon of salt 
2 cups of milk 
2 heaping tablespoons of flour 
2 egg yolks, beaten 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
1 cup of shredded cocoanut 
Sift dry ingredients. Add gradu 
ally to beaten egg yolks, to whi 
has been added enough milk to ma 
a cupful. Stir until smooth. Add 
mainder of milk. Cook in doubl 
boiler until mixture coats the sp 
and falls from same in sheets. C 
before adding vanilla and cocoa! 


Pour into baked pie crust. Cove! 
with meringue made from whit 
eggs, allowing two tablespoons 


sugar for each egg white, or a t 
of four for this amount. Sprinkle wi! 
cocoanut and return to oven to brow! 
meringue. This makes a large, 81x 
piece pie—Mrs. Frank E. Geis, Lo- 
gan County, Illinois. 
Parsnip Fritters 
1 cup of flour 
1 teaspoon of combination bak- 
ing powder 
3 tablespoons of sugar 
Cooked parsnips 
% cup of milk 
1 egg 
1%, teaspoon of salt 
Measure and sift dry ingredients, 
add milk and egg; blend well. Cul 
parsnips into suitable pieces, dip into 
batter, and fry in deep fat until @ 
golden brown.—Mrs. E. M. C., Ivo 
quois County, Illinois. 
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: Hazards 





in the Home 








preached 

and advocated, for offices and 
factories and on farm machinery, we 
wonder just how alert the farmer’s 
wife is on devices of safety in her 
home, or in taking a little time and 
precaution in the ordinary routine 


V yiTH safety devices 


of duties. Surely, there is no calling 
in which care against accidents 
should be more carefully exercised 
than in the calling of the home- 
maker, for when mother is laid up, 
the wheels of the household slow 
down, if not stop altogether. 

Just as a means of. checking up, 
the files of the accident claims paid 
by our insurance department were 
sone over and a partial list of home 
accidents on which claims were paid 
last year are as follows: Ran sliver 
into finger; sewing machine needle 
proke off in finger; struck foot on 
doorsill; slipped carrying boiling wa- 
ter; fell down basement steps; 
slipped on floor; caught hand in 
washing machine; scalded hand by 
steam from jar while canning; closed 
flour bin on finger; burned fingers 


on oven door; kettle tipped over, 
scalding hand; tripped over box; 
fell thru hole in floor; stepped on a 
nail, caught heel and fell; fell back- 
ward over a chair; cut finger on 


sharp tin; kettle of soup spilled; fell 
off table while papering; caught fin- 
ger in cream separator; struck foot 
against bedpost; knife slipped while 


cutting soap; boiling beans spilled 
over hands; cut hand with sickle; 
caught foot in rug and fell; spilled 


hot grease on foot; sleeve caught 
fire; fell thru porch floor; cut thumb 
with butcher knife; caught finger in 


wringer; window fell on hand. 


Time Should Be Budgeted 


We have no way of knowing just 
many of these accidents could 
have been avoided, but a majority 
were probably due to carelessness, 
in the effort to hurry up the perform- 
ance of household duties, which can 
not always be avoided, but which 
might be cut down greatly by budget- 
ing our time and planning ahead. 
Women who do not plan and bud- 
get their time, but who dash thru 
their days with frantic haste, leaving 
the loose end of one job and starting 
on another, shatter their nerves and 
disrupt the morale of the entire fam- 


how 


ily. There are other women who do 
not leave the loose ends of a job, but 
do it up brown and rush on to an- 
other—ever hurrying, hurrying, for 
fear something will be left undone. 

But to get back to the list of claims 
paid for home accidents, there are 
some which bespeak small things 
that could have been fixed up and 
the accident avoided. For instance, 
if room levels had been equal, the 
foot would not have tripped. If the 
chair had been replaced to its usual 
spot, it might not have been fallen 
over. If the loose or rotten board in 
the porch floor had been immediate- 
ly repaired, one could not have fallen 
thru it. And all the burned and cut 
fingers, spilled soup and hot grease 
bespeak a harried housewife hurry- 
ing to get a meal on the table before 
the men come storming hunegrily in. 


Women Not Alert to Danger 


“Probably one reason that one- 
fourth of all accidents occur right in 
the home is the fact that when we 
are in our homes we are not alert to 
danger,” a bulletin states. “We look 
both ways when crossing the street, 
but run down to the cellar without 
turning on the light—that is, run half 
way and fall the rest over clothes 
that were thrown down for the Mon- 
day wash, but which landed on the 
stairs. 

“We watch the children’s diet, but 
permit them to pick at a knot in the 
shoelace with scissors, or play with 
pointed playthings, where a fall is 
sure to mean a cut and possibly the 
loss of an eye. We test the temper- 
ature of the bath, but heat hot water 
and coffee on the front of the stove 
where the child, with his inquisitive 
fingers can pull it off.” 

And in addition to all heretofore 
listed, one can not be too cautious 
when there are poisons in the house. 
There is the case of a farm woman 
who mistook strychnine for baking 
powder when baking a cake, and 
barely escaped killing her whole 
family. All of us are quite sure we 
would never do such a thing, but we 
might if we were careless. 

A busy farm mother is too badly 
needed to allow for careless acci- 
dents. Take the time to check up 
on the hazards in your home and 
eliminate them. 


Pickles for Every Taste 


(Continued from page 12) 


ing syrup: Four cups of sugar, two 
cups otf water, two cups of vinegar, 
spice bag containing stick cinnamon, 
one teaspoon of whole cloves and 
che teaspoon of allspice, boiled to- 
gether ten minutes. Remove spices 
and pour boiling syrup over cucum- 
bers, simmering gently until they can 
be pierced with a straw. Pack in hot 
Jars and cover with the syrup. 


Corn Chowder 


Twelve ears of sweet corn, twelve 
three green peppers, three 
red peppers, one quart of chopped 
cabbage, one quart of vinegar, two 
cups of brown sugar, one tablespoon 
of ground mustard, one tablespoon 
ot celery seed, one-fourth teaspoon 
otf turmeric. Cook all together for 
twenty-five minutes, pour into hot 
Pint jars and seal. 

This makes a delicious winter-time 


onions, 


sdiad 


: mixed with hard-boiled eggs, 
kidt ey beans, macaroni or chopped 
Ham and a bit of salad dressing. 
Green Tomato Pickles 
One 


gallon of sliced tomatoes, four 
‘arse onions (sliced), one-fourth cup 
ol salt, one cup of sugar, two pods 
ot hot red pepper (whole), two cups 
Vinegar, one tablespoon each of 
Mustard, celery seed, cloves, allspice 
and mustard seed, one teaspoon of 
mace, one stick of cinnamon. (Tie 
Spices in spice bag.) 


of 


Cover tomatoes and onions with 
salt and let stand over-night. Drain 
and add other ingredients. Cook 
slowly for three minutes and remove 
spices. Pour into jars and seal. 


Southern Tomato Catsup 


Cut up one-half peck of dead-ripe 
tomatoes and cook with four large 
onions. Cook until tomato skins 
come off, and rub thru a fine sieve, 
discarding seeds and skins. Add to 
the pulp one pint of strong vinegar, 
one cup of sugar, one tablespoon of 
red pepper, one teaspoon of black 
pepper and one teaspoon of ginger. 
Cook on slow fire until thick, bottle 
and seal. 

Any other spice of which you may 
be particularly fond may be added 
also. Taste the catsup from time to 
time as it cooks and add more sugar, 
vinegar or spices if needed. 


Por-Do (Simple Chilisauce) 


Twelve large, ripe tomatoes, four 
large peppers (two hot, two sweet, if 
possible; otherwise, all sweet), three 
or four large onions, one pint of vin- 
egar, one cup of sugar, one table- 
spoon of cinnamon. 

Pare the tomatoes and cut up fine- 
ly. Shred the peppers and chop the 
onions. Mix, add other ingredients, 
and boil together until thick. Bottle 
and seal immediately.—Mrs. Lois J. 
Hurley. 
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GET THE BEST 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are the original—the standard 


of quality everywhere. Always sold with the personal 
guarantee of W. K. Kellogg: 
“If you are not more than satisfied, return the empty 
red-and-green package and we will refund your money.” 
When substitutes are offered you, remember it is 
seldom in a spirit of service. Insist on genuine Kellogg’s 
in the red-and-green package. Sold by all grocers. Made 


by Kellogg in Battle Creek. R 


errs 


- 


Helloggs 
for qualild 
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to the best home bakersinlowa 


We know that many of the 
finest cooks are going to ex- 
hibit their baking skill at 
the State Fair or one of the 
many County Fairs. We also 
know that many of them will 
depend on Omar Wonder 
Flour, as they have for years, 


to bring home 











For years the best cooks of the State 
have depended on Omar W onder Flour 


for success in The reason is: it's 


Therefore, we believe it is 
particularly fitting that we, 
as millers of this famous flour, 
should offer additional 
special prizes to those won at 
the Fair, providing Omar 
Flour is used in the baking 
of the prize winning entries. 


WIN ¢25°° IN CASH 
Winafirstpnize nthe Baking Division atthe 
Iowa State Far’ simg Omar Wonder Flour 
and we willads $..5.00in cash to youraward. 


FREE 4¢-@. bag OMAR FLOUR 


the Blue 


Win an: »rve <n -he Baking Division at 
the Stats ‘air ot at any County Fair in 
Towa av ve will adda 49-lb. bag of Omar 


Wonder “jour to your award. 


All You Hate to Do 


Just send a clipy:ng >» ~— ar local paper 
listing your name as w’ .ner—or evidence 
from Fair officials—together with a signed 
statement from you that you used Omar 
Wonder Flour, ano man co Omaha Flour 
Mills, Omaha, Ne.>raska. 

NOTE—li your County Fairisalready over and you won 


a prize using Omar Wonder Flour, you are still eligible 
for the Omar prize, if you follow the above conditions. 


OMAR WONDER FLOUR 


OMAHA FLOUR MILLS « » 


OMAHA 





Ribbons and other prizes. 











“The Broken Star” 

















We believe we 
Broken Star Quilt. 
used, 
yellow of the following shi ides: 
the tints shadir ng from corn tt 
back to corn his makes the n 

An accurate cutting patte 

cent 


The design 
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are showing something entirely new 


plain colors in rainbow color 


rn with chart 


ters to the 


es’ ene and Iowa Homestead 
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to our readers in the 
cevers the entire quilt and while prints may be 
scheme are most attractive. Many prefer 
squares and triangles of eggshell Peter Pan, and 
1rough yellow, orange, honeydew, pumpkin and 
10st beautiful blending of colors imaginable, 

and estimated yardage No. C454 


iinbow shades of a soft, color-fast material, 
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ALWAYS thought that Tommy 
was just plain stubborn, but his 
mother always said when he didn’t 
want to mind that he was tired, or 
cold, or hungry, or coming down 
with some sickness or something. 
None of her kids could -be plain 
ornery. At least, she didn’t think so. 
1 know -the first time 1 ever ate 
breakfast with Tom and Clara, Tom- 


- my wouldn't eat his cooked: cereal. 


He wanted corn flakes; they guve 
him corn: flakes, and he wouldn’t eat 
them, either. I thought he needed: a 
good paddling. Well, Clara made 
Tommy take a nap that afternoon. 
She said she believed he hadn't been 
getting enough rest and: was: all 
tired out at break- 
fast time. You see, 
Tommy thought he 
had to get up at the 
same time the older 
children did. 
One day, Clara 
asked Tommy to get 
her the dustpan. He 
knew where it was, 
all right, but he was 
just plain stubborn 
and wasn’t going 
after it. I think he 
just wanted to find 
out what would 
happen if he didn’t 
mind. Clara didn’t 
seem to notice that 
Tommy wasn’t mind- 
fing, she just said, 
sort of to herself, “I 
don’t know how we’d 
ever get our work .- 
done if Tommy were 
not here in the house to help us.” 
And you know Tommy laughed out 
loud; and went on the run:after the 
dustpan. Clara hugged him just as 
if he had minded in the first place. 
I never did believe in raising chil- 
dren that way. Let them know that 
you're the boss! ' 
We were over to Tom’s yesterday. 
Tommy played hard all day, and at 
night he was completely fagged out. 
Clara got Tommy’s nightgown and 
started toward him. Tommy started 
around the dining-table, and Clara 
started after him, singing, “Here we 
go ’round the mulberry bush, the 
mulberry bush,” but Tommy had 
stopped at the rocking chair. He 
wanted .to be undressed, you see. 


Tommy’s Shoes Were Tired 


So Clara told him his shoes were 


tired. Were they crying? “Listen!” 
Tommy listened. His mother took 
his shoes off and set them against 
the wall. Then she covered them 


with Tommy’s stockings, leaving just 
the toes out, to breathe. It made me 
sleepy just to watch her. 

But Tommy wasn’t ready for bed 
even then. At least, the family didn’t 
seem ready to have him go to bed. 
Every one of them must have a hug 
before that baby could get upstairs. 
It sort of seemed like the sun had 
set for the second time that day, 
after Tommy had gone upstairs. 

Clara always said none of her chil- 
dren were stubborn, but I don’t see 
how she could raise any other kind. 
One thing I noticed, she never orders 
her children to do things, always re- 
quests them, says, “Will you please 
dc this?” or, “Would you like to?” 
One time she asked Patty, the nine- 
year-old, if she wanted to get the 
eggs. Patty giggled and said, “No.” 
“Well, then,” said Clara, “you can 
wash up these cake dishes and sweep 
the kitchen and I’ll run out 
and get the es Of «x Patty 


wished then that she had taken the 


floor, 


UTSse, 


other jo dD. 
Clara never 
the children 
get done. We all went over to John’s 
one night, and I'll bet John and Flor- 
ence told their children at least ten 
times to get ready for bed. Both of 
Clara’s children remarked about that 
the next morning. They thought it 


anything of 
expects it to 


requests 


unless she 


Clara’s Stubborn Children 


By THE HIRED GIRL 





‘and, believe me, 








was something terribly unusual to 
have parents suggest their desires 
and the children not pay any atten- 
tion. 

One time, Betty, the second girl, 


-got an ornery streak. She wouldn’t 


play, she didn’t eat. very well, she 
wanted to disagree with everybody, 
she seemed, to have a bad case of 


general cussedness. Well, Tom took 


her in to the docter {altho she had 
not complained of any pains any 
place), and the doctor found that 
she had some kind of a trouble ia 
her nose. So they laid her stubborn- 
ness to that. 

Clara spanked Tommy once, tha 
She was gétting him ready to go 
some ‘place, and- he 
wasn’t going to wear 
his winter coat. She 
told him it was too 
cold to go without 
his. coat, “but still he 
held to it that he 
wasn’t goimmg to wear 
it. Well, Clara up- 
ended that kid and 
spanked him. He 
wore’ the *coat, but 
ne shouldn’t have 
been spanked for re- 
fusing to wear it, 
for 1 had been liet- 
ting him wear it 
around for play. {f 
didn’t know he had 
an every-day coai, 
and when he refused 
to put it on that 
day, no doubt it was 
because he thought 
it was an every-day 
coat now, and that he wasn’t sup- 
posed to wear it for best any more 
I always felt that I was to blame 
for his getting spanked, so now, 
whenever I go to see him, I read to 
him as much as he wants me to— 
that is saying 
plenty! 


Simple Meals Are Best 


AMILIBS with limited incomes, 
as a rule, do not need to be re 
minded that simple meals are always 
best, says the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. When the income is small, 
most adults, as well as children, will 
find their appetites are satisfied 
with an abundance of a few foods 
rather than a little bit of several 
things. 
You 
guide, 


can follow your family food 
the bureau advises, if you 
serve meat or fish three or four 
times a week as the main dish for 
dinner. Other days, you may choo 
cheese, baked beans or a thick pea 
or bean stew. 

The meat allowance is small, but 
its flavor can be extended and the 
whole meal made more palatable if 
vegetables are cooked with it. Other 
ways in which this can bé done are 
by serving stuffing, making dump- 
lings and gravy, or by cooking the 
meat with potatoes, rice or maca- 
roni. The skillful use of onions, car- 
rots, celery and tomatoes in small 
amounts heightens the flavor of 
stews and soups, while at the same 
time it adds to the attractiveness of 
meals. 

Potatoes and one other vegetable 
or fruit should be served every day 
for dinner. Some days, the vere 
tables may be served raw as a salad 
Canned tomatoes, shredded cabbage, 
grated carrots and turnips, sliced 
onions and many greens may be ¢ 
en raw with salt or salad dres 
They are and more he: 
ful raw than cooked. Then, 1 
the mineral salts or vitamins 


:ves on tl 


delicious 


st. This also ¢s 
of fuel, 

A dessert is not absolutely ne 
sary, but adds interest and flavor 
the diet. Some inexpensive and ver) 
good desserts include bread, rice ©! 
Indian pudding and shortcake mad 
with dried fruit. 
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OWN in Stoddard county, in 
| southeastern Missouri, where I 


was raised, the people are singing. 
The different communities and rural 
church groups are organized into 
units, and three times a year they 
have what they call singing con- 
ventions, which are held, generally, 
in rural churches. The interest man- 
ifested in these conventions is very 
great. 

The conventions are not in the 
form of contests, but different com- 
munities have their own choirs, quar- 
tets and soloists, so they practice 
with their leaders and come to the 
county convention and sing for the 
joy they derive from it and for the 
entertainment of those who are 
present. 

Fach community may sing what- 
ever songs it wishes, both sacred 
end secular selections being allowed. 
The convention audience sings under 
the leadership of different commu- 
nity direetors. 

The county association has three 
officers, elected by standing vote of 
the people assembled at the conven- 
tion. The local papers handle their 
meeting notices and give them good 
uublicity. Each year, they adopt a 
song book containing a variety of 
both sacred and secular selections, 
and all of the groups are required to 
use this book. 

At the convention, a basket dinner 
is usually combined with the singing 


all efforts with the groups are free- 
will offerings of time and labor. No 
dues are required; a free-will offer- 
ing is taken once a year for the pur- 
pose of providing a fund to buy song 
books for audience use at the con- 
ventions. 

Every one with a speck of music 
in him likes to sing. We may not 
have trained voices, and could never 
shine as soloists or members of a 
picked chorus, but still we enjoy 
standing and opening up wide and 
singing out the old and well loved 
songs. 

Nothing raises the spirits quicker 
than a cheerful song; the psychology 
of singing our blues away is certain- 
ly sound, and if five hundred people 
get together only to stand and sing 
such old, well known songs as “Amer- 
ica,” “Beulah Land” and “Old Black 
Joe,” much good has been accom- 
plished. Then, too, aside from the 
importance of these mediums of out- 
let for our emotions, much talent 
among the younger folks and chil- 
dren is discovered early and brought 
out before the public. 

There is a saying that a man who 
has no music in his soul is a dull 
clod, indeed. So is a nation stolid 
and depressed: whose people can not 
forget their cares in spontaneous 
song. To me, this movement down 
in Missouri is most worth while. My 
wish is that Iowa might borrow the 


idea from her sister state and 
more singing associations might be 


started among our rural communities 
here.—L. J. H. 


Our Style Service 


event, thus making it more enjoy- 
able This county singing associa- 
tion has no highly trained leaders; 

‘TYLE No. 3332, designed for sizes 


 4,6,8 and 10 years, suggests crisp, 
starched ginghams for the wee mod- 
Size 8 requires two and one- 
fourth yards of 35-inch material, 
with one-fourth yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

Style No. 2749, designed for sizes 
16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure, brings us 
something just a bit different for the 
afternoons. Size 36 requires three 
and three-eighths yards of 39-inch 
material. 

Contrasts are ever popular. Style 
No. 3388, designed for sizes 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years and 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust measure, suggests the 
two-tone effect. Size 16 requires 
two and three-eighths yards of 39- 
inch dark material, with one and 
three-eighths yards of 39-inch light 


material. 


ern 





For the trip into town, choose 
Style No. 422, a light weight sport 
coat, designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 


and 20 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires three 
yards of 54-inch material and three 
and one-eighth yards of 39-inch 
lining. 

Style -No. 453 comes designed for 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires one and_ seven-eighths 
yards of 39-inch material to make 
the jumper, and one and one-half 
vards of 35-inch material for the 
blouse. 


All patterns may be ordered from 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 
cents in stamps. The Summer 


Fashion Book may also be obtained 
for 12 cents. Allow ten days for 


delivery. 























“MORE OF THAT, 
MATE! | GOULD 
STOW AWAY A 

BOX FULL OF IT!” 





LOVERS OF GOOD BREAKFASTS, 
HERE'S YOUR DISH! 


CRINKLY new flake cereal 
A with the grand Grape-Nuts 
flavor! WHAT A TREAT! That 
glorious, nut-sweet Grape-Nuts 
flavor — formerly found only in 
Grape-Nuts itself—has now been 
coaxed into the tenderest and 


curliest of golden flakes! 


Good? They’re the grandest thing 
you ever put in your cereal dish! 
Crisp as popcorn! Tender as the 
flakiest pie crust! Sweet asa nut! No 


wonder the breakfasters of America 


A FLAKE CEREAL 
WITH REAL 


NOURISHMENT 





can’t seem to get enough of them! 


And, besides its flavor, Grape- 
Nuts Flakes shares honors with 
Grape-Nuts in still another way 
... it’s packed with nourishment. 
Served with whole milk or cream, 
it prov ides more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal!... Get 
a package of Grape-Nuts Flakes 
from your grocer today. You'll be 
crazy about it! Grape-Nuts and 
Grape-Nuts Flakes are both prod- 


ucts of General Foods. 


Grape-Nuts FLAKES 


the new companion cereal to Grape-Nuts 


| 
| 
| 


Don't miss the fascinating Grape-Nuts Flakes show in the General Foods 
Exhibit, in the Foods and Agricultural Building at the Chicago World's Fair 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, with. 
out display pe or illustration, is 15 
cents a - A per insertion, for one, 
two or three insertions; 13 cents a 
word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times. Send 
full remittance with each order. If 
advertisement contains less than 14 
words, remittance should be for $2.10 
for each insertion. 

Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus 
“KF. L. Wires’? is counted as three 
words. ‘226 West 2ist St.”’ is count- 
ed as four words, and “Des Moines, 
Iowa,’’ is counted as two “$1"" and 
"$5,432,000" are each counted as one 
word. 

rm. counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4’ counts as four words, 
“R. 4”. as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently, be sure to give two refer- 


at Tae fay 


ences. This is for your own protec- 
tion. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business 
man. To avoid delay, send letters 


of recommendation with your order, 


Write or print your ad plainly. 


For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
_ for various insertions: 







Words Number of Insertions 
| , oc 3 | 4 6 

14 ... -|$ 2.10/$ 4.20/$ 6.30)$ 6.72/$10. 08 
21 | 3.15] 6.5 
28 | 4.20) 8. 
35 “I 5.25) 10.50 
42 6.30) 12.60) 

49 7.35) 14.70) | 3 
56 8.40; 16.80] § 40. 32 














COMMISSION HOUSES 





ARMOUR . AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 
823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 


returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
poultry of good quality. 








‘FOR LIVE 
Coops Fur- 


nished. Write us. Wholesale Buyers. 
D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water 
Market, Chicago. 


FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 





THE “NEW DBAL” — GOOD FARMS 
are cheaper and rents lower in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, A. small. in- 
vestment at unprecedented low prices 
today will increase as normal conditions 
return. Write for free book and low 
homeseekers’ rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
407, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
BARGAINS. SOUTH CAROLINA 
farms. Five to fifteen dollars per acre. 
Rich in iodine, suitable for dairying, 
trucking, stock-raising, growing field 
crops of all kinds. 800 to 5,000 acres, 
John Lewis Williams & T. C. Gower, 
Realtor, Greenville, South Carolina. 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY AS- 

sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
3argain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
state. J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE 


DAIRY CATTLE 








SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR MAR- 
ried women. $15 weekly and your own 
dresses. free representing nationally 
known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. 
No investment. Send dress size. Fashion 
Frocks, Dept. J-1073, Cincinnati, Ohio. _ 
WOMEN {—LEARN BEAU re CULTURE! 
Be smart—take advantage of the guar- 
anteed salaries and shorter hoyrs soon 
compelled by the National Recovery Act. 
Short. private. course qualifies. Write 
Dept. WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


MEN—L EARN | B AR B E R ING '—BE 

smart—take advantage of the guaran- 
teed salaries and shorter hours soon com- 
pelled by the National Recovery Act. 


Short private course qualifies. Write 
Dept. WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, 
Chic ago. 





F OR RE -N T—565 ACRE DAIRY FARM 

in southern Minnesota. Good buildings, 
barn equipped for 80 cows, 2 silos. Owner 
will sell his machinery and equipment 
and also half interest in herd of 110 
Holsteins. Box 52, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead. 


THREE THOUSAND FARMS OWNED 

by the State of Minnesota for sale 35% 
year payment plan. 5% per cent interest. 
For particulars address Department of 
Rural Credits, Sales Division, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FOR INFORMATION ON GENERAL 

farming, livestock, fruit and vegetable 
growing in the Central South write for 
free copy ‘‘The Southland.”’ E. J. Hoddy, 
General Development Agent, Dept. G-6, 
L. & N. Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky. 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM FOR 
sale—10% acres. Beautiful location. V. 

A. Carlton, Toledo, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. 
Murray's Land Office (Established 

1880), Wadena, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 




















CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day. 


FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
onaid. Write for information and tags. 
rake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., 


POULTRY, EGGS, VEAL WANTED. 

Highest prices paid. Ship direct. In- 
formation, tags furnished. J. H. White 
& Co., 1131 Fulton Mi arket, ( “hic ago ‘ 


des AND PET STOCK 


50 BIG SPECIALS—$5 BUYS GENUINE 
English Shepherd pups. Heeler stock 
(no fooling.) (Either color—sex—spayed 
females.) Trial offer, training intruc- 
tions. (Several! partly trained, $7.50. Fox 
Terrier pups, $4—ratter stock. 
Terrier pups, $6. Parents weight 7 Ibs.) 
Write wants—any breed. <C. 0; -D.) 
Approval. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 
Towa. 
COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS, PED- 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 








Chicago. 











COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT, AND 
combination hounds shipped for trial. 
Free literature showing pictures. State 
dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound 
Kennel, DB, Paducah, Kentucky. 


SHEPHERD, COLLIE AND POLICE 

pups. Males $3.75, females $2. Also 
trained dogs. Free training instructions. 
J. Isaksen, Springfield, Minnesota, 


WELL BRED PIT BULL PUPS. BE AU- 
tiful brindle. Real watch dogs. Guaran- 

teed satisfaction. O. A. Natterstad, Es- 

therville, Iowa. 

COLLIES — QUALITY STOCK. STUDS. 
Brood matrons. Pups and puppies. Mrs. 

John Wilkin, Correctionville, Towa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


¢ OL LL EGR, 
priced terms. 





AMERIC AN 
Kansas City. 
Omaha—Chic Pago. 


FARM LANDS 


A U Cc T ION 
Inquire % 








CANADA. FOR INFORMATION RE- 

garding farm settlement opportunities 
in Western Canada write Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, 306 Union Station, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


MEN WANTED AT ONC E TO CALL 

on stores with newest line self-selling 
5c and 10c necessities. Strong, original 
counter displays. Aspirin, Mercuro- 
chrome, Razor Blades, Household Ce- 


ment, ete. Automatic sellers. Many 
new items. Up to 125 per cent profit. 
Big catalog free. Pro-Co-Pax, Dept. 


59-J, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 

GET. THE ‘JOB you WANT WITH "AN 
ad in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 

stead. Your message will go into almost 

250,000 farm homes in Iowa and nearby 

states. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


FARM ira 

NEW No. 3 MINNE APOLIS, “AL LS TE EL 
sheller, 50 ft. drag, 1 month old, TS 2é 
New Idea 2 row corn pickers, $156 to 
$300, several of them No. 6; 12-20 Wallis 
tractor, 3 year old, $250; 20-30 Wallis, 
used 20 days, latest model, like new, 
$590; 6 ft. rope trip tractor scraper, $75; 
Wood Bros. 21” thresher, $250; 3 year old 
Woods 30’, $550: 6 roll, all steel, self feed 
apron New Idea fodder shredder, $280; 
new Little Wonder plow, $50; several 3 
bottom plows, $40 to $50. Tom Maxwell, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 








ELMWOOD AUTO WRECKING CO., 

the largest wreckers in Knox county. 
Complete line of parts for all makes of 
cars and trucks. Tractor parts. Save 60 
per cent. Write, phone or wire, 540 Mul- 
berry Street, Galesburg, Mlinois. 


FARMALL 
prevent 


ATTAC HMEN TS 
from grabbing 


PICK-UP 
tractor lugs 


down or leaning corn. Sey e cost first 
season. Write today. Vaughn Mfg. 
Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


HARVESTER, 
25 with bundle 
literature show- 
Ziegler Inventor, 


RICHMAN’S CORN 

Poorman’s price. Only 
tying attachment. Free 
ing harvester pictures. 





Salina, Kansas. 
MILK I NG MACHINES, SUPPLIES. 
Dairy supplies. Lowest prices. Milker 


Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. 
HAMME R MIL LS $37.50 AND UP, ALSO 

Grain Blowers. Link Manufacturing 
Co., Fargo, _North Dakota. 


LIVESTOCK 
BEEF CATTLE 
CHOICE 


POLLE D SHORTHORN BULLS. 
young bulls for sale, well bred, good 
colors, priced reasonable. J. C. Wahls, 
St. Olaf, Iowa. 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 
saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead—‘‘The Reader’s Market.” 























Use This Order Blank Now! 








Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER. AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


paper. Remittance for $....................... 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


PETE CE eee ee times in your 

















Name 





Address 





RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10. 








JERSEY BULLS, ALL AGES, GRAND- 
sons of Smoky Maid champion pro- 























ducer. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BATTERIES 
EDISON POWER- LIGHT STORAGE 
Batteries. Non-acid, odorless. Fully 


guaranteed. All sizes. Bargains in com- 
plete generator plants, motors, ete. Free 
interesting literature. Hawley Smith Co., 
65 Washington Ave., Danbury, Conp, 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


SHIPLAP $2.35, CENTER MATCHED 

Flooring $2.35, Cedar Shingles 87%ec per 
bunch, Clear Lap Siding $1.80, Drop Sid- 
ing Clear $2.25, Clear Yellow Pine Floor- 
ing $2.50, Ceiling Fir 60 per cent Clear 
$2.75. Prices are 100 board feet and not 
lineal ft. Largest stock of lumber under 
one shed in lowa. Sutherland Lumber 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 401 Southwest 7th 
St., at South End 7th St. Viaduct. Phone 
38-3333. Phone 4-4444. Same price applies 
our yard—2920 West L. St., 1000 feet 
north Livestock Exchange Bldg., Stock 
Yards, South Omaha, Nebraska, 


FARM ‘LIGHT BATTERIES 


AMANA FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

guaranteed 5 years. Real proposition on 
your old set, Write at once. Amana Svo- 
ciety, High, Iowa. 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES. LOWEST 
prices, five year guarantee, Write 
Ww Wage Mfe. Company, W apello, Iowa. 


‘FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO O PLAN’ rs, 
farm batteries. Republic Electric Con 
pany, Davenport, Iowa. Established 191 f 


FEED BAGS WANTED 


WE BUY FEED BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Company, 
Springfield, Iinois. 


HOG FEEDERS 


ECONOMY HOG FEEDERS, 6 SIZES 

Gold Medal Hog Waterers, 2 sizes. Spe- 
cial low prices. Hargrove Company, Des 
Moines, Towa. 
































HONEY 


EXTRA Qu ALITY CL OVER HONEY 10 
Ib. pail 90c, 60 lb. can $4, Fred Peter- 
son, Xiden, Iowa, 


KODAK FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED-- PRINTED-- 25c 


Mail your films to the biggest and best! 
Rolls developed and 8 good prints gua: 
anteed plus Free 8x10 enlargement coup: 
only 25c. Reprints any size 2c each. Gep- 
pert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, Iow: 





ANY SIZE FILM DEVELOPED, TWO 

guaranteed Never Fade Summer Gloss 
prints finished from each negative and 
free 8x10 enlargement coupon 25c,. Guar- 
anteed reprints 2c each. Summers Photo 
Service, Unionville, Missouri. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. BEAU TIF Ul 
double weight professional enlargem: 
and 8 guaranteed (Money back if they 
ever fade) perfect tone prints 35¢ co 
Kays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsi 








FANCY BORDER PICTU RES DEVE! 

oped and printed, six exposure roll: 
25c; eight exposures, 30c. Free enlarg: 
ment with each roll. Midwest Photo 
Service, Box 12, Peoria, Illinois. 





SPEC IAL—TEN REPRINTS AND FRE B 
enlargement certificate 25c. Rolls dé 
veloped, printed, enlargement certificat: 
25e (coin). Photo Service (Member NRA) 

837 24th, Des Moines, Iowa, 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGH r 
guaranteed prints, beautiful Photo Mi'- 

ror of your best picture, all for 35c¢ « 

Fays Photo Shop, La Crosse, W Wisconsi: 








SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. AD ANY Ss! 
roll developed, 8 sparkling prints, 
enlargements, 25c. Ace Photo Serv! 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Box 223. 

6 OR s EXPOSU RE ROL Ls DEVE 
oped and printed 25c. Free enlargem: 
offer. Free 25c present with first ord: 
Eastman Studio, Bode, Iowa. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO DOUBLE 

weight gloss enlargements, eight gue 
anteed prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Ser 
ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINT: 
one print colored, 25c. Pasco Ph: 
Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneap< 

Minnesota. 





COLORED ENLARG EMENT WI! 
first roll, 25c. Only high grade wo! 
Walline Studio, Clarion, Iowa. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. FILMS DEVELOPE dD 
two prints each negative 25c. Skrugland 
4118 Overhill, icago. 


WHEN ANSWERING THWSE CLASS!- 
fied advertisements mention that you 

saw it in ‘Wallaces’ Farmer .and Towa 

Homestead—‘*The Reader's Market. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEDICAL 
PIL E er ge B E CUT B .E FOR E TRY- 








& B. Pile Treatment. If you 
have © aes in any form order a package 
day sufficient for three home treat- 
ments With satisfaction within 48 hours. 
B. & B. sent postpaid, money back guar- 
ee, for only $1 per package Mail 
k, money order or cash to B. & B. 
Sales Company, 1813 Farnam, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Daily announcement from 
Omaha Grain Exe hange radio, 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
dav shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 








QUILT PIECES 
Q [LT PIEC ES, 100 BIG, FAST COLOR 





prints, 20c; 206, 35c; postpaid. Remnant 
Mart, Centralia, Illinois. 
TOBACCO 

SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO — ENJOY 


Kentucky’s Pride, home manufactured 
che vise, 28 big twists, sweet or natural, 
$1. 28 big sacks smoking, extra mild or 
natural, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free double- bladed 50c pocket knife, Mur- 


iv Tobacco Co., Murray, Kentucky. 


CHEWING, SMOKING OR CIGAR ETTE 
tobacco, 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10, $1.75. Pay when 
ived, Pipe and box 5c cigars free. We 
rantee you. satisfaction or your money 

I Farmers Association, West Padu- 


Kentucky. 








LDEN HEART" SSEE’S 
t mellow natural leaf. 10° Ibs. 
king $1—8 sacks ig and pipe 
10 Ibs. chewing i—3 twists free. 
ers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn 
SUMMER SPECIAL: MILD PIPE AND 
irette smoking ten Ibs. $1.25; 20 Ibs. 
Pay when received. Pipe and Gil- 
l Razor free. Kentucky Farmers, West 
Paducah, Kentucky. 
PRIDE OF DIXIE” CIGARETTE BUR- 
extra mild, 5 pounds and box cigars 
$ Cigarette roller and papers free. 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 
GUARANTEED, BEST GRADE CHEW- 
! or smoking, 10 pounds $1 Manu- 
f ring recipe and flavoring free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky 
M ‘IGARETTE OR PIPE TOBACCO, 
Bre $1.00. Papers or pipe free. 
i Farmers, Mayfield, Ky 
VETERINARY 
COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 
(Abortion) Ruinous contagious dis- 
Stopped quickly. Prevented, In- 
expe ive, guaranteed, unparalleled rec- 
1 Nonbreeding corrective included 
Remarkable references and official 


I Bellwood Farms, 








South Richmond, 
Virg a. 
SEND 25c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 
for slow breeding cows or mares. Dr. 
David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 
Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 
WAGON BOXES 
oO a eee D WAGOR BOX 
'-$20; 36’’-$24.50. The vest possible 
, Hargrove Company, Des Moines, 
WINDMILLS 
‘y INDMIL LS $17.75. WRITE FOR LIT- 
1 and reduced pi Ss Currie 
Windmill Co., Dept. WF, Tops ka, Kansas, 
WOOL 
FARMERS WOOL MADE INTO 
s <ets, rebes, batting and yarns at 
I rices. Send for circula Monti- 
é Woolen Mills, Monticello, Wise 
WORLD’S FAIR BOOKS 
KEAD ABOUT CHICAGO'S ‘ENTURY 
I gress''! 8x101."’ bo 52 pages 
I es, stories of Fair, pailding de- 
- I exhibits. 6 pages maps, guide to 
. ity, metropolitan area, ee of 
Y est, 5c postpaid. For a famo $2 
} th novel of 70,000 words, adver ture 
: ; Iystery—She, by Rider Haggard— 
Ser extra, 10c for both. Adro, 7511 
North Ashland, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 





, ‘arge commercial possibilities Write 
‘immediately | for information on how to 
De ceed and “Record of Invention’ form. 


i1yS are dangerous in patent matters. 








Clarence A, pam 1498 Adams Bldg., 
Ww hington, D. 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
en Attorneys; patents and_ trade- 
n os 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAT, SERVICE. 





nsultation charges. 418 Des Moines 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
“BABY CHICKS 
CAPPER SHIPS C. oO. D SEND NO 
; ney Postcard will bring them. Post- 
‘1; 7, “tive arrival guaranteed. Hatches 
id day and Thursday until September. 
4 npt shipments. Order now. White, 
r vn, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
~ ed, 100, $4.25; Reds, Barred, White 
~ ks, W hite Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
“oe Buff, Black, White Minorcas, $4.75; 
‘sorted, $3.75. Capper’s Hatchery, Elgin, 


lowa, 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


BABY CHICKS 


AND 





NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 





UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and lowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, Wwith- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
ie purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
see that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders 


GRACE’S TRIPLE A CHICKS! FIVE 
years of bloodtesting and constant rigid 
culling make Grace’s Chicks better. Ours 
is a hatchery—not a chickery. English, 
White or Buff Leghorns, $4.25 per 100; 
White, Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
or Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 
and White Minorcas, $4.75 per 100. Mixed 
Prepaid Grace’s Hatchery, Chilli- 
Missouri. 





$4. 
cothe, 
TRIPLE TESTED CHICKS 
from bloodtested stock. Immediate ship- 
ment COD. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted, $3.95; Reds, Rox ks, Orpingtons 
Minorcas, Wyandottes, $4.25: Assorted, 


GRADE AAA 





$3.50. Dallas County (¢ ‘hic kery, FOB 

Buffalo, Missouri, 

CHICKS TOM BARRON 316 EGG 
strain White Leghorns and all heavy 
> $4.8 uality White, Buff, Brown 

is, $4.2 White Giants, $7.85; 
Assorted, $4.50; Light Assorted, 
Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, Il 

CLARDY CHICKS C. O. D. PREPAID 
Leghorns, Anconas, $5 per 100; Rocks, 

Reds, Orpingtons, White Wvyandottes, $6. 

Hatches all summer. Order direct. P. F. 

Clardy Hatcheries, 136 East Locust, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


Please 


mention this paper when writing. 


STARTED CHICKS 


CHICKS 





PROFESSOR KING'S STARTED 











will ind please you in sturdi- 
ness, ice. Summer prices 
greatly breeds, two, three 
and four Pullets, Cockerels, 
Heavy bre apons. Prices ap- 
plicatior rht Breed Cocker- 
els, 3-4 w 0 per 100. Catalog. 

Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa 

POULTRY 

LEGHORN PULLETS 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN PUL- 
ets, 12 weeks and older from 314 egg 
strain. Enormous layers of large white 
eggs. Leghorn Poultry Farm, Alton, Iowa 

WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN HE MALES 
now half price. Tho of pullets 
Also baby chicks. Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 33 years. Win- 
ners at 20 egg contests. Records t 336 
eggs. Catalog and special price bulletin 
free. I ship C. O. D. George B. Ferris, 


961 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





300 EGG LINE TANCRED LEGHORN 
chicks at half price. Catalog free. Egg- 
land Farms, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
WHITE MINORCAS 
PREPAID CHICKS FROM OUR FIFTY 
acre White Minorca farm, $5-100. Per- 
sonius ‘arm, Fairmont, Minn. 


Minorea F 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 
on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 
iffs, police departments and others. Price, 
with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 

















ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ALFALFA 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED $5.50, GRIMM 
Alfalfa $8.80, Sweet Clover $4. All 60 
Ib. bushel Track Concordia Return 
seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 
Terminal Supplies 
The following table gives the percentage of eight- 
year average, 192 932, for the corresponding 
weeks for the vis sible supplies of rn, wheat and 
oats and the sto torage stocks of but ter and eggs 
= | & 
= ae | J - nr 
Si2l 3/28 Ey 
June 17 209/139/138|109/120 
June 24 29'145)151/113/114 
July 1 »7/149/168/109\113 
July 8 281/148/185/112/109 
July 15 327)145/¢ 107/108 
July 22 384/140 105/106 
July 2 #41141 106/107 
August 5 478/123 107/107 
a |) a 502|117 111/110 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 
1958, but callable in 1938, were quoted last week 
at 91. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 90 








IOWA HOMESTEAD 











Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | 
of Ten-Year Aeeenge 

































rt yw shows m 
pared average LY 
tor the ten-year period is elimi 
hates se asonal bias and gi ves comparable fi gure 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a yea 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesalk 
price index. 

“/2| §& - 
>| «2 7 u 
+ 4 e 
- | “a — = 
3 o 3 g 
mele l Al m 
Retail prices paid by farmers... 70} JO! GS! 73 
Fisher’s index Number ............ 77 T8i Tli 67 

Cattle—Chicago— as 
1,300-Ib. fat cattle ..................) 55] 57 72 
1,100-Ib. fat cattle 3) 54 68 
Canners and cutters 54}...... 47 
Feeders ...... BT ...00 59 

H oge—Chicago— 

Heavy hogs 44) 46 +4 
Light hogs . 43, 44 48 
Pigs ... a 33) 39 14 
Sows (smoo ‘th and ig 40) 46 44 

Sheep—Chicago— 

Lambs ...... . 63} 63)......| 49 

Grain—Chicago— 

Corn, No. 2 mixed sipeeupieie | 59) 51) 65 8 
Oats, No. 2 white 99) 85/108) 52 
Wheat, No. 2 red ; 86) 78) 87 0 
Wheat, No. 2 northern ---| 83) TT] 91| 49 

Grain—On lowa Farms— 

Corn ... 49! 46) 60) 30 
ee shies 97) 911119) 37 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ..... 85} 83); 82) 42 

Wool and Hides— 

Quarter-blood wool Boston 88/| 86) 81| 33 
Light cow hides—Chicago 06 87| 38 
Mill-F eeds— 7 z 
Cottonseed meal Mi lwaukee 86) 87| 69 2 
Linseed mea Milwaukee 92) 93) 87! O38 

’ 77; S82) 74 bo 
I 81) S84) 76) 38 
timothy Chicago 68) 69) 57) 58 
alfalfa Kansas City 0 9} 58) 55 
Farm Products— 
Y { 6! 70 7 
10) S4) GE 17 
“F 4 
48! 51! 61! 66 
1} 50) 47) 63 
51 no ns 16 
t TH ’ ’ 
$9) 50) 51) 63 
Septer 1 r 6 5&8 82 0 
December 77) 71 44 
Oat 
September 101! 93/123) 47 
December 99) O4 is 
wi 
September 90 8&5 92 0 
December S8| 83 ot 
Lard 
September 2 0 ’ 44 

Industrial Products— 

Connellsvill 87) ST! 61! 70 

Birn ur 78S} 78; Til 67 

Ne 4 k 60 7 63 $1 

nN \ c 7 He 50! 73 

rub ber 28 $2; 251 15 

“Financial— 

Int t 10 day paper, 

t New Yor 21! 31) 19) 28 

Indu: trial stocks 72! 7i{ S5| 51 

: tock no 9) SS -8 

Publ ec utility stock 65! 65) 83 62 


Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 











| & 
| ¥ : 
# ad 
Chicago — Freene— 
Butter, creamery extras 20 20% 
Cc nediaw che > 13% 13 5 
Eggs, fresh 12% 13 
Ducks . 10 10 
Fat hens 11° 11 
Broilers 12% 13 
Geese ...... O7 O7 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-bioad wi ~Be yn 33 32 
Light w hide 7 ica 14 
Lard— hicago 6.02 r8T% 
R d clover seed——Chica 10.7 10.00 
( on Nev 09 10} 
Foreian Markets— 
No corr Aires 36% 3743 
Lard— of et 7.82 8.07 


Livestock Ressipte and Prices 











The followin " ives data as to per cer of 
ten-year ave rage for receipts and = price is they have 
pos week by week for the past eigh Wet 
Zach week i is compared with the 1923-19: average 
of the « rre mding week. Hog re pts. eleven mar 
kets ~attle aon shee} even market She und 
lamb receipts are combined 

HOGS 
June 11 to 17 
June 18 to 24 
June 25 to July 1 
July 2to 8 
July 9 to 15 
July 16 22 
July 23 to 29 
Ju 30 to Aug > 
CATTLE 
to 17 87| 92] 56 
to 24 8&9) 90 5 
to July 1 112/113 
to 8 70! 64 
to 15 SO, 76 
to 22 9S! 87) 60 
to 29 93! SS) 57 
to Aug } 79| S87! 55 
SHEEP 
June 11 to 17 78; 99) 49 
June 18 to 24 97,109! 49 
June 25 to July 1 95) 96!) 50 
July 2to 8 63) 63| 45 
July 9 to 15 82; 91/ 40 
July 16 to 22 92) 86! 40 
July 23 to 29 90! 9 $1 
July 30 to August 5 79! 88! 40 
LAMBS 
June 11 to 17 56 
June 18 to 24 56 
June 2% to July 1 54 
July 2to 8 57 
July 9 to 15 57 
July 16 to 22 63 
July 23 to 29 | 64 
July 30 to August 5 62 





mprciaeee Loadings 


for the two weeks 
103: of the 1923-1932 ten-year 
average for the corresponding week: Coal and coke 
77 per cent, grain 91 per cent, livestock 65 per 
cent, Breen 2. per cent, ore cg per cent, 
miscellaneous products 69 per ce 


show 


Figures 
ending July 


veTcentage 























A Study of the Markets 





377—21 
Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and: Feeds 
CATTLE 
S 5 i 
Medium and heavy steers 
{ 100 lbs ip 
Choice and prin 
ast week f 2 6.88! 6.30 
Week before 6.50) 7.08) 6.38 
Good—. 
Last week 5.75) 6.12!) 5.50 
Week before 5.75; 6.12 .72 
Medium s 
Last week ... 4.85 4.38 
Week before noo 4.68 
Common 
Last week ..... 3.80! 4.00) 3.38 
Week before S88) 4.00 3.62 
Light beef steers (1.100 Ibs fy 
down ) - 
Choice and prime 
Last week 6 6.88! 6.30 
Week bef 6.50) 6.95) 6.32 
Medium and ¢g “j 
Last week 2 5.75! 4.88 
Week befor SN 00 
Common 
Last week . 8.80) 4.00 } 
R Week bet re S88) 4.00 3.62 
1.38 4.50) 4 
tS ] Ss £.45 
Ws 
Last week 38 ' 92 
Week before $50) 8.6 0 
Bu! 
Last week 9 88! 212 be 
Week be 2.00) 3.25 8 
Canners a a 
Last w > 00) 2 OO! 1.7 
Week be 5 ee 
Stockers an 
Last week $28! 4.88 
: Wee I ri g 
{ ¥ 
a ast w x 62 
Week be ) sO 
HOGS 
H vy 250 I 
Last week F 
Week before £08) 4 ! 
Mediur 00-250 
Last week 2.8 t 
_ Week before j 4 i 
Ligh 150 200 
‘. ist week i 7S 4 Rg 
Week before 1.0 14 ox 
Light ‘ 130-150 
Las k 7 to 
WwW ’ " 
Smoot} 
I ~ ~ ; 
W 8 s 
Pig 120 
Las 1 ) 
Week o 
Stock 
I ) 
We ) 
SHEEP 
Lamt ” 1 low 
! ' 
Last wee ( 6.00 2 
We ‘ 92 ; 
Yearling wether 
Las é $.42!/ 4.38! 4.50 
Week be 4.92) 4.50) 4.7 
Ewe g l »¢ 
Last wee 21 212 
Week before 12! 2.00! 1 
_ Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle er 
wise stated. at an average from common ce 
HAY 
Timothy and lig! 
mixed 
Last week 14 ) 
eek befor 14.50 
Timothy. No. 1 
Last week 14 yy 8.25 
Week before 14 } 8.25 
Alfalfa hoice 
Last week 1” ’ 10.7 
Week before 10 ) 10 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last we 9 FO'15.2511 ; 
reek 9.50/15.25'10.25 
Alfalfa, star 
ast we , he 950 
Week before 7 50 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
Last week 7.25/11.50/) 8.50 
_Week before 7.25111.50! 8.50 
GRAIN 
4 a S . 
- | ps 
= £ = 
Corn, No. 2¥ 
Last week ‘ 16 2 tS 
Week be t 0 5 
Corn No y 
Last week > 40 36 
Week before i 5 19% 7 
Corn, No. 4Y 
Last week tS 1 
Weel t aU 5 $1 
Oats 
Last week 7 t11 ’ 
Week before ‘ »g 1 27 
3arley 
Last week S 
Week be 60% 
Rye 
Last week 70% 68 
Week before 68 
Wheat vo. 2 hard 
Last week 96 911 a4 79 
Week before D5 % 4% 81 76 
FEEDS 
g a £ 
S191 278% 4 
4 3 5 = 3 
Ps =| rot a“ £ 
| is > =f g 
Bran- 
Last week 18.75'15.75116.75'20.00 
Week before 20.25'16.50/17.50/20.00 
Shorts 
Last week --ee/ 20.75) 19.75/19.25'25.00 
Veek before . 22.00'20.25119.75'25.00 
Hominy feed 
ast week 18.75 20.00 
Ww eek before 18.75 18.00 
anseed oil meal 
Last week 10.40 88.00 
Week before . 10.80 38.25 
Cottonseed meal 
Last week , 34.05 
Week before . 34.05 
4 week ...... $2.00/'40.00 
Week befor £2.00: 40.00 
ast week 23.25 
Week before 22.75 
Soybean oil meal 
Last week . 16.00 
Week before . 36.00 
Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: all other 


ear lots 


points, F 
Soybeans in car lots, f. o. b. 


Centervil 





le. Iowa. 
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BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 































Merion Philadelphia to 


world travellersand they'll say 
—“Bellevue-Stratford”. This 
famous hotel has always at- 
tracted those who appreciate 
the finer things of life; those 
whose experience has taught 
them where to find facilities, 
comforts and services in the 
fullest measure. Rates con- 
sistent with present times. 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen'l Mgr. 

























E YOUR GRAIN THIS 
EASY, LOW-COST WAY 


LITTLE GIANT Portable Ele- 
vator puts a load of grain in crib 
or bin every 3 or 4 minutes. It’s 
easy. No back-breaking scooping. 
Powered by team or small gasoline 
engine. LITTLE GIANT is pre- 
ferred because itg capacity is 11% 
greater. Full 16° wide. Made of 
copper alloy steel, 16 bends 
in each section. Gives unusual 
strength. Chain rides on 
heavy, hard-wood ribs. 
Cuts friction. Lengthens 
life of elevator. 













HAND 


























FREE Elevator Manual 
Send for our FREE Man- 
ual describing all types of 
elevators, port- 
able and station- 
ary. See what fits 
your needs best. 










310 McLun St., 
Bloomington, lil. 


STOVER 


SAMSON ’’OIL-RITE”’ 


WINDMILLS 


Saves Time, Muscle and 
Money for Farm Homes 
They increase production and pro- 
fits by providing ample fresh water 
for stock, gardens, orchards and 
homes. Self oiling system operates 
a year on each filling. Adjustable 
plunger connection is self com- 
pensating. Keep tanks full during 
driest seasons of the year. 


Get Our FREE Book! 
Tells all at 


out wind- powered water 















































salla 
8 Gives capacities, etc 
Helps you plan more convenient 
reliable and economical water sup 


ply. Tells how you can change your 
™ old style mill to ‘Self Oiling” for 
. " afewdollars. Just send a card to 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO.), Freeport, Ill. 














lOWA 











Convention and Republican Headquarters 
in Des Moines. Many rooms with bath at 
few reduced minimum rate of $2.00 for 
one person, $3.00 for two persons. 








Nicotine In new form. 
Odorless and tasteless. No 
handling of birds. Economi- 
. cal flock treatment. Write for 
circular. Sold by dealers, 
péF Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Pow Corp., incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


—~ FEED ONCE IN MASH 






Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 













Thousands have followed ‘“‘The Traveler’ through 
many foreign land ten t s make a great 
libra for the home. All are well bound in cloth 
2 » illust i. The regular price 












iost of them are rated 

of the ten books is $14 », but you can get them 
bostpaid for $9.00 Add $ 

ALLACES’ FARMER AND 10'"A HOMESTEAD 
Moines, towa 





Book Deoartment, Des 
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Southwestern—Ringgold County, Aug. 
7—Several good rains last week relieved 
the drouth stricken district, but more 
rain is still needed to make the corn. 
Oats almost a failure. Gardens look 
fairly good, but are not producing much. 
A light crop of apples and of poor qual- 
ity. Pastures very short. Hogs plentiful, 
and some cholera reported. Eggs 8 
cents, old hens 6 cents.—Mrs, Kate L. 
Milligan. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Aug. 7— 
Threshing is the order of the day. Oats 
turning out better than many people 
expected; the yield varies greatly—all 
the way from 4 up to 50 bushels, with 
an average of 25. We had good rains 
August 1 and 2. Corn is doing finely. 
The weather has been a little too cool 
for it since the rains, Prices are not 
as high as they were a few weeks ago, 
and there seems to be no hope for hogs 
to gain anywhere near the $4 mark.— 
Cc. D. Hunt. 

Central—Calhoun County, Aug. 7—A 
heavy rain fell August 6. Shock thresh- 
ing was wound up two weeks earlier 
than usual, as the crop was light. Oats 
ran from 5 to 40 bushels. Some fall 
plowing done. Grain prices have fallen. 
Oats 27 cents, corn 37 to 39 cents, rye 
around 50 cents, barley 40 cents. Potato 
crop will be short. Eggs 9 to 12 cents, 
butterfat 19 cents, heavy hens 7 cents, 
heavy broilers 12 cents. Prices of all 
stock on the decline.—H. Wm. Schon. 

Western—Ida County, Aug. 7—Thresh- 
ing finished. Average yield of oats and 
barley was 15 bushels. Corn is in need 
of rain; some fields are past help, and 
will make only fodder. Quite a few 
cattle will be marketed in the next 
sixty days. Farmers’ wives busy can- 
ning seasonable vegetables.—Christina 
Preston. 


Central—Greene County, Aug. 7—A 
number of -showers fell here the past 
week. Farmers busy making hay and 


doing fall plowing. Oat threshing nearly 
completed, with from 7% to 40 bushels 
on some farms; about 20 bushels would 
be the average over the county. Eggs 
9 cents, cream 18 cents, corn 39 cents, 
oats 29 cents. Quite a few hogs being 
vaccinated for cholera prevention. Live- 
stock in general good condition. Some 
millet and other fall forage now, Most 
of the stores are getting lined up for 
the NRA code here.—Mrs, A. F. Carl. 
Southeastern—Wayne County, Aug. 7 
—We had a nice little shower the other 
day, but we need about two a week for 
a while, Chinch bugs still working. 
Corn 50 cents, cream 17 cents, eggs only 
& cents. The less said about the yield 
of oats, the better.—Pearl D, Souder 
Central—Hardin County, Aug. 7—Nice 


three-fourths-inch rain, August 6, and 
it was badly needed Threshing all 
done; oats averaged 27 bushels, barley 
20; quality good. Corn doing well for 


the amount of moisture—3% inches in 


July. Temperature not so high as in 


June. Third cutting of alfalfa short; 
new seedings spotted. Gardens poor 
Apples dropping badly Early plums 
ripe. Grapes small, Pastures poor; fod- 


Some cases of cholera; 
nearly every farmer vaccinating. 
cattle going to market. Hogs 
to $4.—A. R. Calkins. 

Central—Webster County, Aug. 7— 
Threshing about completed; vields vary- 
ing from 5 to 40 bushels; most fields 
average around 20 bushels, A few heavy 
rains lately have helped corn and pas- 
tures, Potatoes will not be any better 
than the oat crop. Corn 38 cents, oats 
28 cents, egzs 9 cents, butterfat 19 cents, 
—Oscar Peterson 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Aug. 5—A nice rain the first of last 
week placed corn in the clear. It looks 
like we would have even a better crop 


der being fed. 
Some 
steady 


than last year, and that was good. 
Threshing about done. Alfalfa is a 
splendid crop, and the third cutting 


will soon be made, Not very many cat- 
tle on feed. Some old hogs to go yet. 
Second crop of red clover is fine.—W. J. 
Adams. 

North-Central—Wright County, Aug 
5—Nearly all threshing completed this 
week. Oats went all the way from 10 to 
35 bushels, the average being between 
25 and 30 bushels Oats are worth 30 
cents, corn 89 cents, eggs 13 and 15 
cents, butterfat 20 cents. We have had 
plenty of rain in the last two weeks, and 
corn is certainly coming along finely; 
almost all fields in roasting ear stage. 
However, the next two weeks’ weather 


will decide our corn crop. Late gardens 

are doing finely.—Casper Hahn. 
Southwestern—Cass County, Aug. 4- 

Threshing all done Did not last long 


looks good consideri 
has been Clover is bein 
put up the second time. Gardens com- 
ing on better, but not much to 
can for winter, as compared with other 
years.—Myrtle Gladson. 


this 
how dry it 


year. Corn 





some 














Southeastern — Washington County, 
Aug. 4—We have had good rains lately. 
Corn has improved greatly; it will prob- 
ably be a fair crop. Oats ran from 20 
to 40 bushels, Soybeans are growing on 
a fair acreage. Few cattle on ~feed. 
Livestock doing well as a rule. Pastures 
hold up well. Milk yield good; butter- 
fat 19 and 20 cents. Health of commu- 
nity good. Eggs 8 to 10 cents.—J, J. 
McConnell. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Aug. 7— 
With 5.05 inches of rain during July, 
and more than 2 inches so far in August, 
the prospect for a good corn crop is 
bright. Small grain was poor. Oats ran 
from 13 to 20 bushels per acre. Pota- 
toes are a poor crop. Tomatoes good. 
Very poor market for spring fries.— 
Mrs, A. B. Maynard. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 5— 
Had a much needed rain August 2, and 
could use a lot more. Lots of poor 
corn. Threshing nearly all done. Oats 
made 5 to 85 bushels, barley 3 to 5, 
wheat 6 to 30. Several wells are dry. 
Lots of sick hogs. Pastures are dry 
and brown. Gardens are a failure.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Aug. 4 
—Corn prospects good, tho late. Good 
rainfall. No insects except some grass- 
hoppers in one locality. Farmers more 
encouraged over the outlook; the new 
administration is making good. Some 
cattle feeding.—xX. Y. Z. 

Central—McLean County, Aug. 5— 
Has been a hot, dry summer, Had a 
good general rain this past week, which 
will help pastures and the late corn. 
Only about one-half of a corn crop, due 
to wet planting season and drouth and 





chinch bugs later. Gardens are poor 
Many have planted fall gardens. Thresh- 
ing nearly finished. Oats made from 1; 
to 25 bushels. Corn 44 cents, oats 
cents. Oats were short, but a fair qual- 
ity.—J. J. K. 
MISSOURI 

Northeastern—Knox County, Aug. 5— 
Considerable timothy was cut dor sec 
It is $1.75 a bushel. Three light rai 
last week. Irish potatoes being dug; 
light crop. Home grown melons n 


ripe. Pastures good. Bees 9 cent 
corn 60 cents, heavy hens 8 cents 
M. B. Sherwood. 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Jackson County, Aug. 7— 
Threshing nearly completed. Grain yi 
poor. The heavy, wetter, silty, clay so 
have an excellent crop. These soils 
mostly in the northwestern part of t! 
county. Flax yields from 5 to 8 bushe! 
Corn looks very good, and will make a 
wonderful crop. The prospect for a 
other crop of alfalfa is very good. Plow- 
ing has been commenced. Grain his 
dropped considerably lately. Late pota- 
toes may yield well yet.—Violette \M 
Whisney. 








EXTRA PRIZES FOR BAKING 
WINNERS 


A list of prizes on thhome baking, sup- 
plementary to those offered by the 
Iowa State Fair and by every county 
fair in Iowa, is being offered by the 
Omaha Flour Mills. W. J. Coad, presi- 
dent of the company, announced that 
$25 in cash is being offered to the win- 
ner of any first prize in the baki 
division at the Iowa State Fair, and a 
49-pound bag of Omar Wonder Flour 
to every winner of any baking prize at 
the state or any county fair, in addi- 
tion to the awards won at the fair it- 
self, providing Omar flour was used in 
winning the prize. 

When asked how the prizes would be 
obtained, Mr. Coad stated that a cli 
ping from any newspaper or a listing 
from fair officials giving the prize win- 
ner’s name, together with a signed 
statement that Omar Wonder Flour had 
been used in winning the award, mailed 
to the Omaha Flour Mills, at Omaha, 
would be sufficient. This offer applies 
also to those who have won prizes at 
fairs already held this season. 

















ORLD’S FAIR 


Oneida Community Par Plate 


25 Years 


SPOON OF THE 


WEEK NO. 


EAST VIEW—ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING 
As our last “Spoon of the Week,” 


Science and Industry. 


tury of Progress. 
Souvenir Spoons; don’t miss it. 


“CEEY 


Each issue we show one of these beautiful 
Oneida Community Par Plate 25 Year Sou- 
venir Spoons of the World’s Fair—A Cen- 
tury of Progress. There are six in the set— 
and you will want the entire set. 
how invaluable they will prove as _heir- 
looms; think of the friends and relatives in 
this country and abroad to whom you will 
want to send these souvenirs de luxe! 
member—they are practical, durable and 
full sized teaspoons—not mere souvenir 
toys — genuine Oneida Community — and 
obtainable only through our paper. 


a a | 


we offer 
this impressive East View of the Admin- 
istration Building, home of marvels of 
This is the famous 
structure in which the Exposition staff 
worked for months in the development of 
the hundreds of working models of ex- 
hibits shown at the World’s Fair—A Cen- 
It is a worthy design for 
your handsome Oneida Community set of 





6 


Think 


Re- 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me one (1) General Exhibits Group Century of Progress Souve' 
Spoon, made by Oneida Community and guaranteed for twenty-five years. Her: 
with enclosed coupon and twenty-five (25c) cents. 


Name 


Address—Route 


2 ee 


(Each issue—for six ensuing issues— 


a ee Si ne et Senet ae 


a different spoon will be made | 


available to readers of this paper) | 
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| Future Livestock Sales 
A Profitable Business of | ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Your Own Dec. 12—W. A. Kirschbaum, Defiance, 

Iowa (Sale at Harlan, lowa). 
HEREFORDS 

Oct. 11l—J. N. B. Miller & Sons, Corn- 

| ing, Iowa. 

| Oct. 13—At Atlantic, lowa; Harold Mas- 

| terson, Mgr., Audubon, Iowa. 

| Oct. 16—(Dispersion Sale) Heath & 
Hayes, Villisca, lowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 20—H. K. Owens, Homestead, Ia. 

Oct. 21—Helfred Farms, R. 6, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Nov. 20—Leslie D. Seeland, Monona, Ia, 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Direct connected, convenient low ad- Sept. 7—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 

ustable feeder for ote ppain or moaanegs. Manly, Iowa. 

magnetic separator uilt to be portable. ~ 
‘Write for price and easy terms. CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 17—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 
916 Water Street West Bend, Wis. DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 3—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Tewa. 


Oct. 18—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Si Iowa, 


Oct. 23—B. W. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 
HORSES AND JACKS HAMPSHIRES 


PPPS 
Oct. 9—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
For Sale : Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
Iowa. 
Percheron stallion two years old. Shropshire, POLAND CHINAS 
Hampshire and Oxford breeding ewes. Sept. 26—“Production-bred,” J. J. Feld- 


Animal Husbandry Dept. man, Breda, lowa. 
Oct. 4—L. R. MecClarnon, Braddyville, 


lowa State College gy en” F. French, Independence, Ia. 


Ames, Iowa Oct. 27—Henry Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, 
Iowa. 


FARCEUR BELGIANS Nov. i—Elmer E. Lee, Moorhead, Iowa, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale Oct. 3—W. E. Irlbeck, Templeton, Iowa 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, Oct. 10—Bd - TY aes aah , = 
heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their ch Saw — averly, lowa. 
quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. Oct. 11—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa 
CG. GOOD & SON OGDEN. IOWA Oct. 12—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 


- ABERDEEN ANGUS <a . 

~ pen Tipe incne cacnensepoceonninn tsa Livestock News 

CHOICE ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
HERD KOR SALE 





Grinding pays better than ever; higher 
prices means that it pays every farmer 
zrind all his feed Take advantage of t 
pportunity with a ruggéd 


Gehl Portable Mill 


to 
nis 





























Breaking all national records for con- 
tinued high production by a dairy herd, 





We wish to retire and are offering our entire herd John W.-Coppini’s herd of about twenty 

Angus cnet e for sale at private treaty. One of purebred Jersey cows, at Ferndale, 

st herds in Iowa, headed by Everest of Wood- . -— 0 “~ ¢ ee sniewinit eden 

te 3d, a four-year-old sired by Imp. Elcho of | Calif., has completed four consecutiv 

Harvistown, and out of Imp. Edie 2d of Morlich; years of production testing, with an 

ot) s with calves at foot; 13 head of Blackcap average of about 550 pounds of butter- 
and heifers; 17 Enchantress cows and_heifers r 9 129 nds . > as 

\ iderful offer. Will sell all or part. Write or fat, 9,139 pounds, or more than four and 

and see us. Address one-half tons, of milk per cow, per 

ISENBARGER BROS., BATTLE CREEK, IOWA | year, The herd was milked only twice 

daily during the four years, and thir- 

_—— HEREFORDS teen of the cows were in the herd for 

ar = ma 1 : the entire time. 
25 HEREFORD BULLS No other herd of dairy cows in the 


‘e bulls, desirable type, 12 to 16 months old 


Cy ic ? . : ‘ . > 7 y > £ 7 - 
PRINCE DOMINO and BEAU BLANCHARD 65th | United States has ever made a four 


breeding — tried three-year-old. All priced rea year production record average in ex- 
sonably ‘arm one mile west town just north Lin- sss of 500 por s of tterf rear 
Highway. Secor & Brown, Mechanicsville, Ia cess of 500 pounds of 2 butterfat yearly. 
-———— —— Only one other herd of Jersey cows has 
) HEREFORD BULLS equaled or exceeded for a year the 
¢ ricel . heads . wee . . 
eel = gs ay ens. uct aes, average of 576.18 pounds of butterfat 
ages, Prince Domino Domino made by Mr. Coppini's Jersey cows in 
Bright Stanway and Beau President 1932, the fourth year of testing This 


breeding, $50 to $75 
FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 


one he 





vned by the Tennessee Poly- 











ssttinsidbiainnpedantiinasd Gate sen technic Institute, was milked three 

MILKING SHORTHORNS times ; y and averaged 601.11 pounds 

PPL IPL DDI LPL LILLIE LPP PPP PAS of butterfat per cow for the year of 

ER >SC and Belle Vernon herds of Milk testing 

PEERLESS ing Shorthorns. Breeders for 40 It ee = ¢ aft breed 

The choicest American and Imported Bates n omparison, cows Oo a reeds, 

Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry tested in 942 dairy herd improvement 

I 2 to 12 months 1 A few choice tried young associat , iy ea Tnite. St. * —_ 
ind bred heifers Prices reasonable White ” ; = » th Uni d State s, dur 

( uppies John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa ing tt testing year of 1929-1930, aver- 

— —__—— SR aged 302 pounds of butterfat and 7,608 





is of milk per cow for a total of 


_TAMWORTHS APPLES 315,359 records of One-year tests 
TAMWORTH FALL : alates | 
BOARS jane conde tae 











Well grown, double treated, ready for beh d t} flo k and 1 
mmediate duty Prompt shipment Stomacl nd tape worms 
few open gilts. One pure bred he seeterc ice atin, ie 
bull calf. C. T. A. record of dam, or 3 pee adage 
44 as two-year-old mu , sulp 
T ° = oe jacinta 
]. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa ne 
mare aa 7 same Mare 
SHEEP 7 - oe, ; 
. agosrer st i rueeir keris i r par of July, one ly 
REC ORDED punor en, ’ be , lle developed a lame- 
100 0 ut ; ? cfr S t lot as she had a 
! Big, 3 P t | Ta nd gravel in r hoof, but I could not find 
t hot ra r H . 
Ss CcoOo.D. I ID. Sea S l wa ts I 1 
I a ID t ( i it the z 
aidiatadaiaad 1 d i st above 
JESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES cose ‘ o a Pp nd 
White, 604 North Fortieth St., » 
Ry ry What I 
ha, Neb. | . . 
Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- } : ent ! 
jy Co., Des Maines, lowa. | 1 It I 
last pages for livestock adver- } l i d I wil 
ng go to press on Wednesday i quire reful irgical w k to open . 
ng, the week previous, ten days | thin hoof vw over th. abscess ad 
idvance of date of issue Forms lp ROMP ; Denes nits vet. Tt d 
ur next issue, September 2, close B.S : ~ 7 ¥ : : 
Wednesday morning, August 23. | | i rd t eos 














Ninth 


Ami CATTLE SALE 


I will sell at Public Auction at my sale yards at 


Manly, lowa, Thurs., Sept. 7th 


Sale Begins at 12 o’clock sharp 


1600 Head of Good Stockers and Feeders 


iding 700 Hereford Steers, 370 Shorthorn Steers, 200 Hereford 


Calves, 250 Heifers, 50 Hereford Heifer Calves, 30 Feeding 


Cows. 
RMS—2 per cent discount for cash. Seven months’ time given to 
onsible parties. If time is desired make application before day 
ale 

ANLY, IOWA, is located ten miles north of Mason City, Iowa, on 
ghways No. 65 and 9. 


OSWALD STRAND 


\ neers—W. J. Murphy, J. R 


J Dorsey, C. M. Sheimo, Wm. Potter. 
‘erkK—Northwest Savings Bank, Mason City, Iowa 
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See the greatest riders, 
ropers, broncho busters 
and bulldoggers of the 
west and southwest com- 
peting in 2 hours of hair- 
raising contests every 
night. 200 wild horses 
and steers; 75 champion 
cowboys and cowgirls. 
Biggest attraction ever 
witnessed at an Iowa 
State Fair. 


Night Races 


Sensational, new 
night horse racing 
on illuminated 
track, every night 
of the fair; also 5 
afternoons of har- 
ness and running 


you owe 
yourself 
This 
Trip 


races. 


Women’s Fair 


Style shows, cooking and canning 
contests, interior decoration, drama, 
art, music, baby health; two huge 


buildings filled with women’s fea- 






CONGRES$ 


See 1,500 prize calves, pigs, 
lambs, colts, poultry, fitted by 
Iowa farm boys and girls; see 
over 2,000 farm youngsters 
competing for $10,000 in prizes 
in this huge Junior 
Fair. 


10,000 Sights and 
New Sensations 


200 acres packed with exhibits 
and entertainment; fifteen bands, 
“Century of Progress” fireworks, 

auto show, radio show, Society Bargain tickets for campers. 
horse shows, open-air circus, Visit the fair as cheaply as 
mammoth midway; thousands staying at home. Every com- 
of exhibits; an outing you'll fort and convenience for a per- 
never forget. fect vacation. 


Camp Out 


FREE 































Youre always saying 
Chesterfields taste better 





—_ I wish you ‘d tell me why 





\X ell, I’ve worked in tobacco; I’ve manu- 
factured cigarettes ... and I'll tell you why 







Chesterfields taste better, 






For a cigarette to have a good taste, it 






must have first the right kind of Domestic 






tobacco. This means ripe, mellow, sweet 






tobacco, filled with Southern sunshine. 
Then, blended and cross-blended with this 
tobacco there must be the right quantity 








of the right kinds of aromatic Turkish to- 





bacco . . . tobacco that has a pleasing 






flavor and aroma. 






Aroma, as you know, adds to the taste. 






It’s just like the pleasing aroma from certain 






foods. It’s appetizing. It makes the food taste 






better. It makes the cigarette taste better. 










Then again, for a cigarette to have a 
good taste, it must be made right. The 
size, the cigarette paper, everything about 
it must be right. 

Just try Chesterfields. 


the ctgarelle thal MILDER ° the ciqarelle that TASTES BETTER 





© 1933, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 








